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Ready? Yes, Sir! 


by Roy F. Bergengren 


EW YEARS—1944! 
The first day of the most crucial 
year in history. 

Like the sun which never sets on 
the British Empire, this day, all day 
long, the sun will be forever rising on 
American soldiers and sailors and 
marines—on our girls in-a dozen ser’- 
ices—the defenders of democracy all 
the world around. Reveille sounds 
from a hundred thousand bugles and 

we are ready! 

In a thousand camps New Years will 
come. It will dawn over the horizon 
of the seven seas on ten thousand 
ships, flying our flag! Ready? Yes, Sir! 

Aviators, American boys who but 
yesterday were booting a _ football 
around on the village green or running 
it on a hundred thousand gridirons, 
will be coming in from air raids and 
patrols to our airfields all over the 
embattled globe. Ready? Yes, Sir! 

And at home the sun will rise on a 
chastened, resolute and wishful peo- 
ple. From every city and hamlet, on 
every farm and in every market place, 
in every teeming factory where the 
weary night-shift will be surrendering 
its benches to a returning day-shift, 
our people will be wishing for the war 
to end while grimly united and deter- 
mined that it shall end only in total 
Victory. Ready? Yes, Sir! 

1944—-year of battle—year of des- 
tiny—year of suffering and prodigious 
sacrifice—year of dawning Victory. 
Ready? Yes, Sir! 

What does it hold of promise to the 
common man, reward for his offering 
up so freely of blood and treasure? 

Never were issues so clear—never 
personal responsibility so great 


THE ISSUE IS DEMOCRACY. Fas- 
cism denies it. Fascism instead sets up 
the power of the State and the en- 
slavement of the individual. It is pred- 
icated on the assumption that our 
democratic concept of the equality of 
all mankind is wrong. It would estab- 
lish the power of a super-race, con- 
querer of the world, destroyer of 
everything we have been trying to 
create in America since the signing of 
the Compact in the cabin of the May- 
flower. 

Fascism is Wrong, personified. In 
this war it does battle with Democ- 
racy, Right personified—and there can 
be no compromise. 

And we do battle, too, for a better 
tomorrow. This war shall not end in 
futility. Fortunately it comes close 
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enough in time to the World War so 
that we are not heedless of the hard 
lessons we have learned. 

The challenge is for a better eco- 
nomic life for all mankind—to-mor- 
row; for higher standards of living 
throughout the world—to-morrow, for 
the certainty of fair work at a fair 
wage when the day of unconditional 
surrender arrives. 


HITHERTO our national and our 
international life have been motivated 
on profit, nation exploiting nation, in- 
dividual exploiting individual. Greed 
has been the golden calf and we have 
been the worshippers. In the credit 
union we know that there is a better 
motive. A vast majority of credit 
union officers serve only because of the 
abounding joy of service. 

This time we shall not lose the re- 
wards of Victory, those precious free- 
doms which we are winning at such 
frightful sacrifice. We fight that we 
may control our own economic destiny, 
for a free world—all over the world— 
freedom on every sea and in every 
land and in the skies above us. 

Uncle Sam is challenged to take his 
rightful place at the head of the table 
of the Council of the World. He isn’t 
afraid to assume these vast responsi- 
bilities. 

Ready? Yes, Sir! 

It is not the will of God that hatred 
and greed and intolerance shall dom- 
inate the world. He calls upon us to 
create that brotherhood of man to 
which we have given so much of lip- 
service. This brotherhood is His sub- 
lime objective for us. 

1944—-Year of Challenge! Year of 
Destiny! 

Ready for it? 

Yes, Sir! 
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Credit Union Members: 


This annual meeting issue of the BRIDGE is designed to help you review the work ot your 
credit union and of the credit union movement, and to help you make your credit union of 
greater service to you and your fellow members. The BRIDGE is proud to be one of the 
tools by which you are achieving your credit union goals, and heartily wishes you continued 
and increasing success. “More power to you!” 


The Overall Picture 


The Past 


1848—First credit union, Flam- 
mersfeld, Germany. 


1900—First credit union in North 
America, Levis, Quebec. 


1909—First credit union in United 
States, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


1909— First credit union state law 
(Massachusetts) . 


1921—Organization of Credit Un- 
ion National Extension Bureau. 


1934— Organization of Credit Un- 
ion National Association, Estes Park, 
Colorado. 


1934—Passage of Federal Credit 
Union Act. 


1935— Organization of Cuna Mut- 
ual Insurance Society. 


1936—Organization of Cuna Sup- 
ply Cooperative. 


1936—Credit union loans for year 
exceed $100,000,000 for first time. 


1936—Credit union membership 
reaches 1,000,000. 


1937—Credit union assets pass the 
$100,000,000 mark. 


1941—Credit unions issue loans 
totaling $362,000,000. 


1941—Number of credit unions 
pass 10,000 mark. 


1941—Credit union membership 
reaches 3,500,000. 


1941—First Canadian Credit Un- 
ion Leagues join Cuna (Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia). 


1942—Credit union assets pass 
$300,000,000 mark. 


1943—Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society launches international life in- 
surance program. 


1943— All-Canadian Credit Union 
Conference, Levis, Quebec. 
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The Present 


(Last reports available—compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
are as of December 31, 1942.) 


Number of credit unions. . 10,601 
Number of members..... 3,139,457 
Paid-in share capital..... $288,838,946 
a, | £—e ae $340,188,694 
Net earnings for the year.$ 10,675,147 
Number loans made dur- 


fee ae 1,943,991 
Amount loans made dur- 
Mr ee ash cowten< kava $249,660,061 


“Many credit unions are selling war 
bonds worth many times their own 
total assets. In ten days one credit 
union raised enough to buy a bomber, 
although its members were already 
contributing 15 percent of their sal- 
aries under the payroll savings plan. 
Another credit union has just sold its 
100,000th bond.”—October 1943 Brince. 


The Future 


(Goals to shoot at in the next few 
years if credit unions are to serve—in 
reasonable measure—the thrift and 
loan needs of the peoples of United 
States and Canada.) 


Number of credit unions 100,000 
Number of members.... 30,000,000 
Paid-in share capital. . .$3,000,000,000 
PINE... cccenunew $3,500,000,000 
Net earnings per year..$ 150,000,000 
Number loans per yeer. 20,000,000 
Amount loans per year.$4,000,000,000 


& 


“There are three fundamental things 
which mankind has sought since the 
day when God first breathed into a 
living being a human soul. The first 
of these has been food and shelter. 
The second has been reasonable secur- 
ity and safety. But the third has been 
freedom of the spirit.”—Jerry Voorhis. 
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Whaddaya know? 


First questions and one man's answers about the credit union. 


What is a credit union? 

A credit union is a thrift and loan 
association owned and operated by 
its patron-members for their mutual 
benefit—not for profit, not for charity, 
but for service. Briefly, it ,is a co- 
operative thrift and loan association 


Who may belong? 


Anybody in the field of membership 
set by the credit union’s charter. This 
may include the employees of a par- 
ticular shop or store, the members of 
a particular parish, residents of a 
small community, or any closely as- 
sociated group of people. Within the 
groups, no one is excluded from mem- 
bership. 


How much does it cost to be- 
long? 

There is a 25 cent membership fee. 
Prospective members must also sub- 
scribe to one share of stock in the 
credit union and agree to make regu- 
lar payments on that share until it is 
paid for. Shares almost always cost 
five or ten dollars and represent the 
members’ ownership in the credit un- 
ion 


What are the benefits of belong- 
ing? 

Credit union members have a con- 
venient means of developing strong 
thrift programs. It is usually much 
easier to make regular deposits in 
credit union share accounts than it is 
to save money elsewhere. Much of 
the almost $300,000,000 now saved by 
credit union members would not have 
been saved if it had not been for the 
credit unions 

But further than this, the credit 
union provides a convenient source 
of low rate loans. For small loans, 
from 50 to 100 or so dollars, the credit 
union is almost always able to provide 
the wage earner funds at a real sav- 
ing. Often times the saving is sub- 
stantial, running into many dollars. 
For example, a $100 loan made at the 
maximum credit union rate and re- 
paid in equal monthly installments of 
$10 would cost $5.50 in interest 
charges. The same loan made with 
a small loan company would probably 
cost at least twice as much and often 
costs considerably more than that 
The cost leaps up rapidly when loan 
sharks and their kind are dealt with. 

In addition to these thrift and loan 
benefits, the credit union offers sev- 
eral tangible benefits to those who 
take an active part in its affairs; for 
instance, the experience in serving on 


the board and on committees is valu- 
able and interesting; as is the work 
of the treasurer. Those who attend 
annual meetings and participate in 
the deliberations of the meeting gain 
poise and a better understanding of 
social problems. 


What are the responsibilities of 
credit union membership? 


Members should save regularly in 
their credit union. They should bring 
all their loan business to the credit 
union. They should keep on the alert 
to discover ways their credit union 
can render better service and bring 
their suggestions promptly to the at- 
tention of the proper official or com- 
mittee chairman. They should show 
appreciation for the work their of- 
ficials and committees are doing. 
They should stand ready to serve on 
the board of directors and on commit- 
tees. They should remember always 
that the credit union is their organ- 
ization and that it depends upon their 
wholehearted support for its greatest 
success. 
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That Pat on the Back 


At annual meeting time, certainly. 
as well as frequently during the year. 
credit union members will want to ex- 
press their appreciation to the officials 
and committee members who serve 
them so faithfully. 


A formal vote of appreciation at the 
annual meeting will without doubt be 
genuinely appreciated, but appreciated 
even more will be the individual, per- 
sonal “thank-yous” which members 
take the trouble to express from time 
to time. Don’t forget those “pats on 
the back.” They mean a lot. 











Saves $35 


Just a few days ago a Sterling resi- 
dent bought a used car from a local 
car dealer. The financing and insur- 
ance cost quoted by the dealer totalled 
$70. Before the buyer signed the pa- 
pers a friend told him to check the cost 
of borrowing money at the credit 
union to pay cash for the car. 

Imagine his surprise and joy to find 
that the same costs totalled just $35 at 
the credit union! He saved one-half by 
borrowing at the credit union! 

Are you telling your friends about 
this saving? Are you taking advantage 
of these savings yourself? All loans 
insured.—NEWSLETTER, Sterling, Colo. 
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Credit Union Sponsors First Car of Hospital Train 
Charles P. Byrne, president: G. W. Greenwald, vice president; and R. F. Brink, treasurer, of 
the Bellco Credit Union, Denver, Colorado, which sponsored the first car in an all-Colorado 
army hospital train by extra war bond purchases totalling $13,500 which buys one-tenth 
of whole train. Mr. Byrne is a Cuna vice president.—Rocky Mountain News Photo. 
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How does YOUR credit union rate? 


The following statements are designed to 
help you judge how well your credit union is 
serving you. They may indicate points which 
should be given special critical attention at 
your annual meeting. Likewise, they may 
show that your credit union has been spe- 
cially successful and lead you to give your 
officials and committees particularly warm 
pats on the back. Both results will be worth- 
while, 

THE BRIDGE is anxious to note outstand- 
ing records made. It would appreciate it 
therefore if you would have your supervisory 
committee make an official check of this rat- 
ing sheet and mail the coupon below by Feb- 
ruary 10, 

Check each statement which is applicable 
to your credit union. Leave the rest blank. 
For example, if your credit union has 80 per 
cent of its potential membership, you would 
check all of the four first statements. If it 
has over 75 per cent, check the second, third, 
and fourth. Check each statement, of course, 
which shows a figure equalled or exceeded 
by the record of your credit union. Count two 
points for each item checked in determining 
total score. 


My credit union: 


| 1. Has 80 per cent of its potential 
membership. 
(]) 2. Has 75 per cent of its potential 
membership. 
() 3. Has 70 per cent of its potential 
membership. 

| 4. Has 65 per cent of its potential 
membership. 

| 5. Has 70 per cent of its total assets 
in loans to members. 

6. Has 60 per cent of its total assets 
in loans to members. 

7. Has 50 per cent of its total assets 
in loans to members. 

(} 8. Of its total assets not in loans to 
members has 50 per cent in war bonds. 
[) 9. Has an active educational com- 
mittee. 

| 10. Has had 100 per cent of its 
members passbooks audited within the 
last 18 months. 

11. Has had 100 per cent of its 
members passbooks audited within the 
last 12 months. 

() 12. Is an issuing agent for war 
bonds. 

| 13. Has sold war bonds the cash 
value of which equals or exceeds its 
total assets. 
() 14. Cashes salary checks of mem- 
bers. 
() 15. Has no more than one per cent 
of its loans delinquent more than two 
months. 
() 16. Has no more than three loans 
delinquent more than six months. 
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() 17. Issues regular bulletins or cir- 
culars. 

(1) 18. Has an average shareholding 
per member of $100. 

(1) 19. Has an average shareholding 
per member of $125. 


C) 20. Belongs to the local credit 
union chapter, if there is any. 
() 21. Belongs to the state credit 


union league, and/or to Cuna. 

() 22. Provides borrowers protection 
insurance. 

|} 23. Provides life savings insurance. 
C) 24. Had 10 per cent of its members, 
but not less than 25 members, present 
at its 1944 annual meeting. 

() 25. Had 25 per cent of its members, 
but not less than 100 members, present 
at its 1944 annual meeting. 

C) 26. Had its annual meeting men- 
tioned in its local papers. 

() 27. Had an annual meeting in 
which there was interested discussion 
from the floor (the meeting did more 
than just “go through the formali- 
ties”). 

() 28. Had refreshments or provided 
some form of entertainment at the 
annual meeting. 

(1 29. Waives interest on loans to 
members of the armed forces. 

(}) 30. Has an assistant treasurer or 
understudy to the treasurer who could 
take over if the treasurer were drafted 
or transferred. 

(] 31. Distributed printed reports 
showing the financial and operating 
condition of the credit union at the 
annual meeting. 

() 32. Posts conspicuously each month 
the financial statement of the credit 
union. . 

(j 33. Keeps on hand a supply of 
credit union circulars for members to 
pick up when they come to the credit 
union office. 


34. Has attractive posters and 


other display material posted in credit 
union office and on available bulletin 
boards at all times. 

[) 35. Sends warm welcoming letter 
to newcomers to field of membership, 
or otherwise calls their attention par- 
ticularly to the credit union. 

CO) 36. Board of directors meets at 
least monthly. 

(1) 37. Supervisory committee meets 
at least quarterly. 

C) 38. Credit committee 
least weekly. 

C) 39. Educational committee 
at least monthly. 

1) 40. Nominating committee made a 
thorough canvass of our members for 
new officer and committee material 
before making nominations this year. 
© 41. Makes available to officials and 
committee members “how-to” publi- 
cations issued by governmental super- 
visory authorities, state leagues, and 
Cuna. 

() 42. Has increased membership 742 
per cent during First Annual Interna- 
tional Membership Drive. 

() 43. Has increased membership 
12% per cent during drive. 

(] 44. Has increased membership 15 
per cent during drive. 

() 45. Has increased membership 20 
per cent during drive. 

(] 46. Has kept members in 
armed forces informed about 
affairs of the credit union. 

() 47. Subscribes to THe Brince for 
officers and committee members. 

| 48. Has frequent joint meetings of 
board, credit committee, and super- 
visory committee. 

) 49. Has a liberal credit policy (for 
example, it regularly grants loans on 
signatures alone to the maximum 
‘mount permitted by law). 

} 50. Has paid no dividend larger 
than 3 per cent since Pear] Harbor. 
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Editor, The Bridge 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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(Mail by February 10.) 





This will certify that we, members of the Supervisory Commit- 


have checked our credit union on the rating sheet appearing in 
January 1944 Bridge, and found the score of our credit union 


(counting two points for each item checked). 


(Signed by at least two members) 


Credit Union, 











What About It? 


by Tom Doig 


Life Savings Accounting 
Question (From Texas): I am some- 
what in doubt as to the extent of Life 
Savings coverage on individual ac- 
counts in excess of $1,000 as well as 
the proper method for deducting un- 
insurable items from coverage. Will 


you kindly explain this matter in de- 
tail in THe Bripce? 
Answer: The Life Savings Plan 


affords individual coverage under a 
group contract entered into between 
the credit union and the CUNA Mut- 
ual Insurance Society. The maximum 
amount of coverage on any individual 
member is $1,000. Obviously, there- 
fore, accounts which are in excess of 
$1,000 total savings cannot be covered 
under the contract in the amount of 
the excess. For example, if an indi- 
vidual member had $2,000 in his share 
account, the additional $1,000 over and 
above the maximum amount of cover- 
age allowed, should be deducted be- 
fore computing the premium and 
should be reported to the Society as 
an uninsurable item. 

The Life Savings Agreement fur- 
ther limits coverage to items which 
have been deposited to a member's 
share account prior to the member’s 
attainment of age 70 years. Therefore, 
any member who is 70 or over as of 
the effective date of the contract is 
ineligible for any benefits, and the 
total amount of his individual share 
account should be excluded from cov- 
erage and reported as an uninsurable 
deduction. Any member who becomes 
70 years of age during the life of the 
contract is ineligible for coverage on 
any savings deposited after his 70th 
birthday. Therefore, such additional 
savings should be excluded and re- 
ported as an uninsurable deduction. 
. Savings credited to a member’s ac- 
count who is ineligible for coverage 
because of inability to meet with the 
“Physical Requirements” provision of 
the contract should also be excluded 
and listed as an uninsurable deduction. 

Accounts which are held by the 
credit union in the name of associa- 
tions, organizations, or societies are 
not insurable because there is no one 
individual who can be considered as 
having a proper “insurable interest.” 
Therefore, all such accounts should be 
excluded from coverage and listed as 
an uninsurable deduction. 

When a saving member becomes de- 
ceased and a claim results under the 
Life Savings Plan, the particular share 
account of the deceased member 


should be included for coverage for 
the month in which death actually 
occurred. Assuming that death oc- 
curred on the 20th of September, the 
share account of the deceased should 
continue to be carried in “total shares” 
in the financial statement as of the 
lose of September. and proper premi- 
ums paid thereon. On all reports for 
subsequent months, however, this ac- 
count should be excluded from cov- 
erage and reported as an uninsurable 
deduction because no further coverage 
is afforded and no insurable interest is 
vested in any individual. 

This particular case can be consid- 
ered in two examples: First, an un- 
married member could die without 
having a joint account and without 
known relatives and with no estate. 
After the necessary claim papers were 
presented, the CUNA Mutual Insur- 
ance Society would make prompt set- 
tlement of the Life Savings claim, and 
an additional sum would be deposited 
in the deceased member’s share ac- 
count. The entire amount should from 
that time on be excluded from cover- 
age under the Life Savings contract 
even though the credit union would 
necessarily have to carry the account 
on its books until proper disposition 
could be made. 

In the second instance, it might 
involve a member who had a joint 
account with his wife, with the sur- 
viving member having full rights and 
privileges to the account. If the ac- 
count happened to contain $500 in 
shares on which 100 per cent coverage 
was allowed, the Society would honor 
a claim in the amount of $500, and the 
deceased member’s share account 
would automatically increase to $1,000. 
It would then be possible for the sur- 
viving member of the account to con- 
tinue the account in her name, and 
the share balance should, therefore, 
be included for coverage in all subse- 
quent reports. Any additional depos- 
its made to the account, however, 
should be excluded on account of the 
$1,000 maximum. It is well to note 
that for purposes of benefits, the full 
$1,000 would be presumed to have 
been deposited to the surviving mem- 
ber’s account as of the date the change 
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YOU ARE INVITED to submit your questions 
on any credit union problems to this depart- 
ment. You are also welcome to contribute 





your own ideas on the answers printed 
here. What's on your mind? 








in ownership of the account was made, 
and resulting benefits under the con- 
tract would be considered on the basis 
of the attained age of the surviving 
member as of that date. 

Forms for reporting deductions from 
coverage under the Life Savings Plan 
are furnished by the Society. 


Loans for War Bonds 


Question (From North Carolina): 
Our credit union makes ordinary loans 
in amounts up to $300 in excess of 
members’ share balances at an interest 
rate of 1 per cent per month on the 
uxpaid balance. 

During the current War Loan Drive 
we are urging our members to borrow 
for the purchase of War Savings 
Bonds. Several of the members wish 
to purchase 2% and 242% Treasury 
Bonds, but do not want to borrow the 
money at the present rate of interest. 

We would like to have your advice 
on the following plan prior to the next 
meeting of the board of directors. We 
want to make special loans solely for 
the purchase of such bonds, using the 
bonds as collateral, and charge 4 per 
cent per year interest, with interest 
payable monthly. There would be a 
definite understanding that the special 
terms and rate of interest would apply 
to this class of loans only. 

If we are permitted to make such 
loans, can a member also have an or- 
dinary loan on the regular terms? If 
so, how could payments on both 
classes of loans be recorded in the 
passbook? Should special individual 
ledger accounts be set up to record 
this special type of loan? 

Answer: If your credit union wishes 
to make special loans solely for the 
purchase of 2% and 242% Treasury 
Bonds, using the bonds as collateral, 
and charging 4 per cent per year in- 
terest, with interest payable monthly, 
with the definite understanding that 
the special terms and rate of interest 
would apply to this class of loans only 
as a war measure, then your board of 
directors should pass a resolution fix- 
ing this special rate of interest for such 
loans. I can see no particular objection 
to such practice. 

If you do make such special loans 
they are exempt from Regulation W 
and also it would be proper for a 
member to have a regular loan on the 
usual terms at the same time. If these 
two types of loans are made, I would 
suggest that you use a special pass- 
book and a special ledger sheet on 
which to carry the loans made to 
finance the purchase of bonds. Simply 
take another passbook and ledger 
sheet and give it the member’s regular 
number and add to that number the 
letter W indicating that this is a spe- 
cial War passbook and loan. 
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usually try to evaluate the suc- 

cess of their credit union. Success 
can best be measured by taking stock 
of the progress made in achieving the 
primary objectives. 

It is only natural that many credit 
union members should consider divi- 
dends as the most important indication 
of successful operation. The fallacy of 
this idea becomes clear, however, 
when we relate the effect and influ- 
ence of dividends to the primary pur- 
poses of a credit union. 

First, it should be made clear that 
the writer of this article definitely 
believes that dividends are proper and 
desirable as a return to shareholders 
for the use of their savings, and as an 
incentive to further saving. It does not 
follow, however, that the rate of divi- 
dend is a good measure of success for 
the credit union, nor that a 6 percent 
dividend is to be preferred over a 3 
percent dividend. 


ik January, credit union members 





The Better Policy 


Information available indicates quite 
clearly the effect the dividend policy 
has had on some credit unions. The 
following two cases are quite typical. 

Credit Union A. This credit union 
is one of the largest in the United 
States. Its board of directors has con- 
sistently sought to encourage regular 
saving by its members and has by 
resolution established a limit on share 
purchases at $50 per month per mem- 
ber. During 1943, the officers informed 
the members that a very small divi- 
dend, if any, could be paid in January 
1944. Even without the attraction of a 
prospective dividend, a large number 
of the members have saved regularly 
and both membership and assets have 
increased very rapidly. The growth of 
the credit union during 1943 amounts 
to several hundred thousand dollars. 

Credit Union B. This is another 
large credit union which had assets of 
more than $300,000 in 1940. When the 
officers found that the shareholdings 
were increasing more rapidly than 
loan demand, they became concerned 
about the prospect that dividends of 6 
percent could not be paid, if that trend 
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by Joseph E. Blomgren 


Dividends 


can be your enemy 


were permittea to continue. The limit 
on shareholdings was $2,000 per mem- 
ber. Several membes, including some 
of the directors, had already invested 
the full limit. They desired to continue 
the attractive dividend rate, and the 
board of directors decided to limit 
share purchases in the future to $5 per 
month per member in order to keep 
the share purchases down. The direc- 
tors also were inclined to discourage 
new members except those who ex- 
pressed a desire to join the credit 
union in order to apply for a loan. 

In Credit Union A, it was considered 
most important to encourage regular 
saving, and emphasis was placed on 
thrift through systematic share pay- 
ments by members. Dividends were 
thought of as relatively unimportant 
as compared with the regular accumu- 
lation of savings out of current income. 
In Credit Union B, a desire for sub- 
stantial dividends on the large share- 


holdings of a relatively few members. 


led to the policy of drastically restrict- 
ing the ability of other members to 
save in the credit union. The result 
has been that Credit Union B is no 
larger today than it was in 1940, and 
saving has virtually ceased in the 
credit union. Thus, in this case, the 
desire for high dividends by those in 
control has resulted in blocking saving 
which is, in the opinion of most credit 
union leaders, the most important 
function of the credit union. 


Remember Employees 


The desire for high dividends often 
results in miserly treatment of the 
treasurer and employees who have 
worked faithfully for the credit union. 
It is a sound principle that compensa- 
tion for those who work for the credit 
union should receive careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration before the divi- 
dend is decided upon. 

This year, there is another condi- 
tion which enters the picture. Military 
loans which are delinquent are grad- 
ually occupying a larger place in the 
loan portfolios. While there is no rea- 
son to doubt that a large percentage 
of these loans will eventually be re- 


paid, it is only reasonable to expect 
some losses. Unless the regular re- 
serves are adequate to meet probable 
losses from this source, it may be ad- 
visable to keep an appropriate amount 
in undivided profits as a cushion 
against losses due to the war. 

Some credit unions were foresighted 
enough to build up undivided profits 
to some extent during normal times 
for the specific purpose of meeting 
dividend requirements in times like 
the present. They are, of course, in a 
very favorable position now. 


Members Cooperate 


It is an interesting fact which speaks 
well for the good sense and coopera- 
tive spirit of the members that they 
are often more willing than credit 
union officials to accept a lower divi- 
dend in order to achieve the real ob- 
jective of thrift through regular saving 
and helpful, constructive loans. This 
year they will be willing to forego 
any dividend, if necessary or advisa- 
ble, when the fundamental issues are 
clear to them. 

It seems that we must come to the 
conclusion that unduly high dividends 
are just as foreign to the best credit 
union practice as excessive interest 
rates on loans. On the other hand, a 
reasonable dividend is not only proper 
but desirable and should be paid after 
making adequate provision for re- 
serves, compensation of treasurer and 
employees, and development of the 
credit union through education of 


members and prospective members. 
Great care should be exercised in 
avoiding the adoption of any policy 
which will interfere with service to 
the members and keeping the door 
wide open to the accumulation of sys- 
tematic savings from current income. 














Who 


Sd YS 


that the loan shark evil is licked—that there is no need 
for many more credit unions—and many more credit 


union members? 


READ THESE authoritative statements and true stories. THE BRIDGE will 
be astonished if you don't get a new appreciation of the service your credit 
union is rendering you, and a new determination to introduce that service to 
as many of your fellow citizens as possible. At any rate their great human 
interest makes these stories eminently worth reading. 


“Cluster Like Flies” 

“Loan Sharks are especially trou- 
blesome around the war plants. They 
cluster around those gates like flies to 
lend their money at these ruinous 
rates,” testified a Department of Jus- 
tice investigator recently before a con- 
gressional committee. “The war agen- 
cies have complained. Some have said 
that they have either got to stop mak- 
ing more airplanes or get rid of the 
loan sharks around the plants.” 

When asked whether investigation 
has shown a big increase in the 
amount of money loaned as a result 
of the heavy new income taxes, the 
investigator replied: 

“We have not made a statistical 
tabulation of that for this year. We do 
know that the complaints are growing 
and that the war plants are beset with 
loan sharks.” 


200 and 400 Per Cent” 


An investigation made for the gov- 
ernor and legislature of North Caro- 
lina, “which included interviews with 
1161 borrowers in seven different cities 
of North Carolina shows that over 80 
per cent of these persons paid an an- 
nual rate of interest of between 200 
and 400 per cent for their loans.” 


“242 Per Cent” 

The Public Affairs Committee 
pamphlet “Loan Sharks and Their 
Victims,” refers to a study published 
in 1942 by the Junior Bar Conference 
of the American Bar Association, 
which tabulated 457 illegal loans in 
Oklahoma. “On these loans the aver- 
age annual.rate ranged from 206 per 
cent on 33 loans, each of over $50, to 
299 per cent on 126 loans, each of $10 
or less. In a previous study of 520 
cases in Oklahoma, Findley Weaver 
found that on loans of $21 to $30, the 
average annual rate was 242 per cent.” 


$1,700 Interest on $140 
The pamphlet tells of the following 


case: 

A street car operator testified before 
a Missouri house committee that nine 
years before he had borrowed $140 
from a loan shark. He paid $1,700 in 
interest and still owed the $140. 
When unable to make interest pay- 
ments, he said, he was shifted from 
loan shark to loan shark, until he 
finally owed seven of them. 

“I couldn’t have made it if my wife 
hadn't been working, too,” he said. “I 
got so despondent I went home one 
day to turn on the gas. My wife talked 
me out of that. The boys (referring to 
some young lawyers who were fight- 
ing the loan sharks and had become 
interested in his case) have taken me 
out of the clutches of the loan sharks.” 


Loan Sharks Take Their Toll 


“Loan sharks take their toll,” as- 
the title of an article in the 
pamphlet “10 Close-ups of Consumer 
Credit” issued by the Federal Credit 
Union Section in 1940, and the above 
testimony would indicate that this is 
more true now than then. 

The following quotations from that 
authoritative article thus make perti- 
nent as well as interesting reading: 

“Percentage figures on loan-shark 
rates go so high it becomes hard to fol- 
low their meaning. One hundred and 
twenty and 240 percent a year are 
about the lowest common rates: rates 
of 1,040 and 2,000 percent a year are 
not uncommon. 

“Borrow $20 from a loan shark till 
payday two weeks off, and you will 
usually pay back at least $22. A $2 
charge on $20 for two weeks is 260 per 
cent a year. The same $2 charge would 
probably be levied for a week’s ad- 
vance; in that event the interest rate 
would be double—520 percent a year. 


serts 


“Worse than the interest rate, how- 
ever, is the loan shark technique of 
making it difficult, often impossible, 
for the borrower to repay the prin- 
cipal. Once a customer, the borrower 
is tricked or bullied into continuing 
to pay interest—not only interest on 
the original balance, but often interest 
on the interest. Allowing him to fall a 
little behind, the shark may grant him 
another loan to keep up interest pay- 
ments on the first loan. The principal 
is always hanging over his head, per- 
haps mounting with terrifying speed. 

“Interest is so high that it does not 
so much matter to the illegal lender 
whether the original principal ever 
gets paid. In over 700 complaints 
against loan sharks recently filed with 
the St. Louis Bar Association, most 
of the loans had run over 6 months, at 
20 percent interest. At that rate, it 
takes the loan shark only 5 months to 
get back the full principal; whatever 
he collected by way of either interest 
or principal after that is ‘gravy.’” 


Vicious Collection Methods 


“Figures on interest and principal 
tell only part of the story,” the article 
continues. “Borrowers are harried not 
only by dollars-and-cents charges but 
also by collection methods typical of 
operators who are already outside the 
law. Threats to complain to the bor- 
rower’s employer, threats to file a 
wage assignment or garnishee a bor- 
rower’s salary—which may mean loss 
of his job—are routine. These may be 
varied by annoying telephone calls to 
the borrower's office, visits in which 
he is loudly denounced in public as a 
deadbeat and a crook, or terrifying 
telephone calls and messages to the 
borrower's wife, or even his children 
at school. The New York district at- 
torney’s office brought cases to light 
in which men were beaten up—-some 
for slowness in payment, others for 
attempting to pay off the principal of 
their debts. With 200 post-office em- 
ployees found in the toils of ‘unbeat- 
able obligations’ to loan sharks, a post- 
master in Texas recently told the State 
legislature, ‘We have had one suicide, 
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and one employee sent to the peniten- 
tiary for embezzlement directly at- 
tributable to loan sharks.’ 

“Exactly how much of consumers’ 
money these credit leeches get is hard 
to tell. Bootleg business collects enor- 
mous interest but few statistics. Prob- 
ably between 150 and 200 million dol- 
lars a year are borrowed from sharks. 
The amount has been going down for 
many years, largely because of the 
competition of less expensive forms of 
consumer credit. But consumers still 
go to loan sharks for about 10 or 15 
out of every 100 of small loans.” 


No State Entirely Free 


“For a large number of states... the 
loan-shark is very much a present- 
day problem,” remarks Paul H. 
Sanders, acting editor of the Duke 
University quarterly Law anp Con- 
TEMPORARY PROBLEMS in the forward to 
the symposium on “Combatting the 
Loan Shark” to which the Winter, 
1941 issue was devoted. “And in many 
of these states ‘combating the loan 
shark’ is not just a phrase but a grim 
reality to legal aid organizations, so- 
cial agency councils, bar association 
committees, and other public-spirited 
organizations. ... But even under the 
best-administered laws bhoan sharks 
will creep in from time to time . . . The 
problem can not well be ignored by 
the people of any state.” 


Loan Shark Dodges 


“Usury laws alone have not been 
sufficient to prevent usury where peo- 
ple needed to borrow,” notes the ar- 
ticle in “10 Close-ups of Consumer 
Credit” above referred to. “There have 
always been some methods of collect- 
ing extortionate interest which have 
got by the courts. The most common 
form of evasion of usury laws is salary 
buying. The victim does not make a 
loan; he ‘sells’ the loan shark part or 
all of his salary. Many courts have 
held this to be a sale of goods rather 
than a loan of money; and on a sale 
of goods the price may be nobody 
else’s business. . . . Many states have 


now specifically outlawed salary buy- 
ing or at least banned purchase of sal- 
aries before they have been earned. 
Other states have defined it as a loan 
of money and hence subject to what- 
ever restrictions govern loans. 

“Other subterfuges are legion. Here 
are some which have been reported by 
the Kansas Legislative Council: 

1. Plain note method.—The bor- 
rower signs a note for the principal he 
actually receives plus the heavy in- 
terest. On this total sum, the note in- 
nocently bears “interest after maturity’ 
at the legal rate. 

2. Two-note plan.—The shark takes 
two notes, one for the principal actu- 
ally loaned, ‘with interest after matur- 
ity,’ and another for the amount of the 
interest, bearing the same due date. 

3. Bonus or contribution plan.— 
One note is taken for the amount of a 
loan; and the borrower signs another 
document promising to contribute a 
stated amount to the support of the 
loan company’s office, or pay a bonus 
to the company for securing the loan. 

4. Insurance racket.—The borrower 
has to take out a large insurance pol- 
icy on his household goods or his auto, 
for a much longer period of time than 
the loan was supposed to run. The 
shark may be the agent for the insur- 
ance company; or he may split fees 
with the agents; or he may collect the 
money and not have the policy written 
at all. Life insurance policies may be 
used to vary this device. 

5. Merchandise sales.—The subter- 
fuge here is to sell the borrower—as a 
condition of the loan—some valueless 
beads or furniture, say for $15 on a 
loan of $25 in cash, and take a $40 note. 

6. Merchandise order plan. Here 
the loan office gives the borrower, 
who needs cash, an order on a grocery 
store, say for $20 worth of groceries. 
The grocery, which is in on the 
scheme, cashes the order for $15. The 
borrower, of course, has to repay $20 
next pay day. 

7. Brokerage.—Two offices, usually 
run by the same people, claim to be 
a broker and lender. Application for 


the loan has to be made through the 
‘broker’ who then submits it to the 
lender. The  broker’s commission 
makes a fat interest charge. 

8. Endorsement selling—The loan 
will not be made unless it is endorsed. 
There is, ‘fortunately,’ someone avail- 
able who will endorse the note—at the 
borrower’s expense.” 

These, of course, are only glances at 
typical methods. There are many 
variations of these and other meth- 
ods used to get victims in states with 
protective laws. For instance in one 
state with a law which set the max- 
imum interest rate at 24% percent per 
month, it was testified in an official 
legislative committee hearing that 
three banks had obtained pawnbrok- 
ers licenses so that they could charge 
higher interest rates. 


The Payoff 


All this added up becomes one of 
the main reasons why credit unions 
in the United States and Canada are 
in the midst of drives for at least 
500,000 new members by February 15 
—even now when the demands upon 
them are otherwise very great. They 
see that the more they can protect 
workers from loan sharks, the strong- 
er their country will be, in war as well 
as in peace. The need is, if anything, 
more urgent in war time, than it is in 
peace, because of the bad effect work- 
ers with money worries are likely to 
have upon war production. 


Additional Reading 


For additional information and case 
histories on the subject: 

You Pay and You Pay, by Maurice 
M. Goldman, formerly assistant to the 
Attorney General of Massachusetts; 
Howell, Soskin, Publishers. 

The following pamphlets may be 
obtained from the Cuna Supply Co- 
operative, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

10 Close-ups of Consumer Credit, 
15 cents. 

Loan Sharks and Their Victims, 10 
cents. 

Credit for Consumers, 10 cents. 
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dent of the National Cooperative Training In 
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Cooperative Administration, Ministry of Social 
Afttairs. He is a graduate of China National 
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Switzerland. He has also studied coopera- 
tives in Denmark, Sweden, Germany, and 
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cooperation and helping to bring about co- 
ordination between the cooperative move. 
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American Coordination Committee for Co- 
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secretary of the School of International Co- 


operation.—Karl von Romerheim photo. 


by Shih-Chi Hu 


OOPERATION is a phenom- 
enon which is never absent 


when men come together. It 
began with the beginning of the hu- 
man race. It is certainly as old as his- 
tory and probably predates written 
history. History again tells us that 
men always feel inclined to group into 
a community. They find in a com- 
munity a better living environment 
than when they stay apart and aloof 
from the rest of the human race. This 
community system is omnipresent. 
This is because human beings have so 
much in common, common tempera- 
ment, common aptitudes, common 
traits, common ends, and so forth. 
When they have so much in common, 
the stage is set for the advent of the 
spirit and practice of cooperation. 
Confucius, who lived 500 years be- 
fore Jesus Christ, is China’s greatest 


The credit union movement 


In China 


has been working very strenuously during this tin:e of chaos in 
order that it may eventually become the good partner of the 
American credit union movement and work with it hand in 
hand to build a strong international credit union movement in 
which the people themselves will be able to handle their own 
finances and attain genuine economic democracy. 


sage. H's name is well known to West- 
erners and most scholars find occasion 
to refer to his sayings and teachings in 
the course of their studies. Confucius’ 
teachings have always had a great in- 
fluence on the lives of the Chinese 
people. The customs and traditions to 
which the Chinese people now adhere 
are more or less related to his teach- 
ings. He is known to most people as 
a philosopher, but few realize that he 
was fundamentally a cooperative 
philosopher. The underlying spirit of 
his thought is cooperation. His ideas 
have converted the Chinese people 
into one great cooperative community. 

There is one passage in the Book of 
Rites which contains the gist of his co- 
operative ideas. In this passage, he 
made a strongly convincing exposition 
of World Commonwealth. He said in 
the World Commonwealth there 
should be no selfishness; it should be 
one for all and all for one. No man 
should show special favor to his rela- 
tives or sons and daughters. Ample 
recognition should be given to ability 
and righteousness. Everybody should 
believe in faith, sincerity and truthful- 
ness and all should live in an all-per- 
vading spirit of harmony and mutual 
help and understanding. The old 
should have his proper place of retire- 
ment; the strong, his field in which he 
can make use of his strength; the 
young, opportunities of development; 
the widowers, widows, orphans and 
invalids, their chances of continual 
normal existence and recuperation; 
the male, their rightful occupations; 
and the female, their husbands. In the 
matter of commodities, there should 
not be more than enough. Commodi- 
ties should be utilized when needed 
and not stored up. Everyone should 
do his best and should not shirk re- 
sponsibilities and should help others 
in case he has reserve resources. If 
the above conditions exist, then people 
would not find it necessary to lock 
their houses or close their doors be- 
cause there would be no disorder, no 
burglary, no robbery, nor injustice. 


There should be a perfect brotherhood 
of man, a happy world family and cos- 
mopolitanism. 

In practice, since the inception of 
Chinese written history many kinds of 
organizations have been recorded 
which bore some extent of similarity 
to the practice of cooperation but 
which were not strictly based on true 
cooperative principles. 


HE first organization to appear in 

our history which can be said to 
be based on more or less true coopera- 
tive principles was established over 
1,000 years ago. It was called the com- 
munity granary which was founded by 
a famous Confucian scholar in the 
Soong Dynasty called Chu Hsi. Chu 
Hsi set up his first community granary 
in Tsungan in Fukien and the system 
quickly spread to all parts of the coun- 
try. This system has so much to offer 
to the Chinese people that it has been 
preserved right up to today. In some 
of the villages people are still main- 
taining community granaries. 

Then there is the Ho Ui which was 
first organized in China about two 
thousand years ago and which still ex- 
ists today. Ho Ui may be translated as 
community loan association. It was an 
organiztion of ten or twelve persons, 
sometimes more and sometimes less. 
The people who grouped themselves 
into a Ho Ui were usually people who 
were at times in need of a large sum 
of money for discharging certain per- 
sonal affairs such as marriage, buying 
a farm, building a house, etc., but who 
were not able to get hold of such a 
large sum of money individually. Un- 
der these circumstances, combination 
of strength was necessary. The way left 
them was to cooperate with one an- 
other so that each would get his large 
sum of money when he required it. 

Evidently the Ho Ui is an old form 
of the credit union in China which 
prompted the rapid growth of the 
modern credit union movement in 
China. 

The seed of the modern cooperative 
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movement based on Rochdale Princi- 
ples was sown only about a quarter 
of a century ago, by the late Profes- 
sor S.Y. Hsueh, the father of the Chi- 
nese cooperative movement. Professor 
Hsueh was a German and American 
trained economist. It was during his 
stay in Germany that he began to be 
interested in credit societies. He 
deeply admired the progress credit 
societies achieved in Germany. On his 
return to China, he dedicated his life 
to the promotion of cooperation. Un- 
der his sponsorship, the Shanghai Peo- 
ple’s Cooperative and Savings Bank, 
the first cooperative society in China, 
was organized in 1919. As a result, 
interest in cooperative enterprise was 
widely aroused and cooperatives of all 
kinds have been set up in different 
parts of the country since 1922. 


HEN the present Government 

came into power in 1927, a new 
epoch of brightness was initiated for 
the future of the Chinese cooperative 
movement. Due to the keen interest 
and assistance of the Government 
leaders, especially the efforts of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Gov- 
ernor Chen Kuo-fu, the movement 
spread throughout the country like a 
bush fire. 


In 1937, when the war started, the 
movement was stunned by the effects 
of the war. Its progress was arrested. 
But this is really only a temporary 
phenomenon. After only a short time 
the Chinese cooperative movement 
gathered its strength and rolled for- 
ward with a speed that amazed every- 
one. In 1937, there were only 46,983 
cooperative societies of all kinds in 
China, with a membership of slightly 
over 2,000,000. In 1941, that is, four 
years after the outbreak of the war, 
the cooperative movement showed the 
most encouraging expansion. In this 
year, the number of societies jumped 
up to 166,938, with a membership of 
9,690,258. Today China has 172,995 co- 
operatives, this total being greater 
than all the cooperative societies 
throughout the rest of the world. 

Under the leadership of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese 
people are now looking upon coopera- 
tion as the most important and effec- 
tive means of achieving the dual her- 
culean task of resistance and recon- 
struction. Time and time again insur- 
mountable difficulties have been over- 
come by the cooperative movement 
during these years of stress. 

Of these 173,000 cooperative socie- 
ties, credit societies number 92,134. 
The total of their share-capital 
amounts to about $35,000,000, Chinese 
currency, with a membership of more 
than 6,000,000. Most of these credit 
societies are located in rural districts. 
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Naturally, their members are mostly 
farmers. Up until the war broke out, 
when the price of farm products be- 
came higher, the credit societies did 
not have substantial savings. By the 
end of 1942, however, the total amount 
of outstanding loans provided by the 
credit facilities of the four Chinese 
Government Banks aggregated $121,- 
460,276, Chinese currency. As the 
farmers have become financially bet- 
ter off during the war, we can readily 
understand why. At the end of last 
year, the total amount of savings of 
the credit societies was more than 
triple that of 1940. 

In urban areas, the development of 
the credit union movement is also 
speedy. As the cost of living during 
the war is taking an invessant upward 
trend, the Chinese salaried people 
such as Government employees, teach- 
ers, and office clerks have to struggle 
through this period of stress and hard- 
ship by obtaining necessary loans from 
the credit unions. 

After the outbreak of the war when 
the Government offices, schools, and 
other institutions began to migrate 
into the interior provinces, many peo- 
ple were aided to meet the expense of 
moving their homes by becoming 
credit union members. 


ERHAPS our readers are aware 

that although their growth has been 
very encouraging, and they are at 
present among the most energetic and 
progressive, the Chinese credit unions 
are confronted with many problems 
which remain to be solved. 

In the first place, these 92,134 credit 
unions have not yet federated together 
into a national association as the 
American movement has. All we have 
at the moment are 10,193 district credit 
federations (a district is somewhat 
equivalent to a township in the U.S.A.) 
and 164 credit union county federa- 
tions. Before the outbreak of the war, 
there was one provincial credit fed- 
eration existent in Kiangsu Province, 
one of the largest provinces in the 
southeastern part of China. Due to 
the Japanese occupation of some parts 
of this province, this provincial fed- 
eration no longer exists. There are, 
roughly, about 2,000 counties in China. 
Many more county federations are to 
be organized and the setup of provin- 
cial organizations will be the next step. 

In the second place, the loans given 
by credit societies to their members 
far exceed their savings. Therefore 
the credit unions in China resemble 
loan associations more than credit 
unions. Savings must be encouraged 
in order to cement the economic foun- 
dation of these people’s banks. 

In the third place, there are only 
eight livestock cooperative insurance 


societies in China. The development 
of cooperative crop, fire and life in- 
surance businesses should be the job 
of the credit union movement. 

To remedy the situation, many 
provinces have already set up county 
and provincial cooperative banks. Tre 
greater part of their capital is taken 
up by the government banks and the 
rest is bought by the credit unions 
and other kinds of cooperative socie- 
ties. Last fall the Chinese Government 
decided to establish a national bank 
for cooperatives capitalized at $200,- 
000,000, Chinese currency. The Gov- 
ernment will subscribe most of the 
shares, but in the course of time the 
Government will have to surrender 
all its shares as cooperative societies 
reach maturity, after which the bank 
will attain the status of a genuine co- 
operative bank owned and managed 
by cooperators. The same will be true 
of county and provincial banks. 


HEN this war is over, coopera- 

tive democracy should replace 
the old order of things in order that 
permanent international peace may be 
attained. With a view toward helping 
to achieve this ultimate goal, the Chi- 
nese credit movement has been work- 
ing very strenuously during this time 
of chaos in order that it may even- 
tually become the good partner of the 
American credit union movement and 
work with it hand in hand to build a 
strong international credit union 
movement in which the people them- 
selves will be able to handle their own 
finances and attain genuine economic 
democracy. 





Rochdale Centennial 

This year credit unions join with other co- 
operatives in celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Rochdale pioneers. 

One hundred years ago a tiny group of 
poor English weavers demonstrated the value 
of thrift habits by accumulating from their 
meager income, ever so laboriously. bit by 
bit. a few pounds of capital. Finally in De- 
cember they opened their own cooperative 
store on Toad Lane with a stock of flour and 
a few other basic needs. 

From that small beginning the cooperative 
movement has grown to its present size. 
The few pounds of capital has grown into 
millions of pounds, The few men have grown 
into millions of men, joined together for their 
mutual benefit. 

Credit unions have, of course, played an 
outstanding part in this demonstration that 
the people can finance and operate under un. 
usually democratic principles their own 
businesses. They can be proud to be a 
part of this 100 year old movement, which the 
New York Times has called “one of the 
world’s most peaceful, most constructive 
economic social reforms.” 
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George Investigates 


“To think that I had to go take a jump in the river 


by Clifton Graham 


ON’T you worry, Honey; ev- 
erything will be all right,” 
said Henry earnestly. His 


wife smiled as she returned to the best 
of her feeble ability the pressure of his 
hands upon hers. 

The bright winter sun streamed 
through the white curtains and the 
white wall of the hospital room. The 
only touch of color was the single red 
rose he had brought. She glanced 
from it to him and tried to feel happy. 
But worry prevented her. In spite of 
herself, she was sick at heart as well 
as body, and her day was a gray one. 

Tomorrow she was coming home 
and today their troubles were hang- 
ing heavy over her. 

“Everything will be all right,” Hen- 
ry had said. But how could he believe 
so? She knew he was only trying to 
hide from her his own despair. She 
smiled as he left her, but a while later 
her nurse found her crying. The kind- 
ly nurse held her hands and stroked 
her hair some time before she was 
able to control the sobs and the tears. 

Henry started to walk the three 
miles home to save the ten-cent car 
fare, as he had done every day since 
his wife went to the hospital. As he 
walked he tried once more to get at 
some answer to his problem. How 
could a bookkeeper earning $30 a 
week in war time hope to pay his 
debts and support his family of five 
much longer? 

In addition to the bill for his wife’s 
operation he still owed the doctor for 
mending his son’s broken arm, and 
he had several payments yet to make 
on their washing machine. 

But more worrisome than them all 
was the loan he had just made to pay 
for his wife's hospital bill. That would 
not wait, so he had borrowed $100, 
much against his better judgment, 
from a fellow at the shop who some- 
how had known of his plight and had 
offered to make the loan for a month 

-at $10 interest. 

Henry knew that this was a very 
high interest charge, but his need was 
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to get George O'’ Malley to introduce me to the credit 
L L ; 


union,” Henry would say. “But it was worth it.” 


desperate, he was timid about making 
enquiries concerning loans, and the 
fellow had led him to believe—he had 
a persuasive way—that a person in 
his situation was lucky to get a loan 
at any price. 

“I’m only giving it to you as a spe- 
cial favor,” he had said. 


“SPECIAL favor, indeed,” Henry 
mumbled to himself as he walked 
along. He saw clearly enough now 
that he was being imposed upon. And 
yet he was glad he had been able to 
slip into his wife’s hands the money 
the hospital would require. He had 
left it with her because he hadn’t 
wanted to carry so much around. 


The more he thought about it, the 
more he realized how grave their 
plight was. Food and rent and their 
few other regular expenses took most 
of his salary. And now there was 
medicine, and doctor bills, and this 
usurious loan. And they all needed 
shoes and other clothes badly. He 
thought about the two pairs of shoes 
he could buy with the $10 he would 
have to pay the loan shark at the end 
of the month, and the month following 
that. And no doubt for months to 
come, for he knew it would be a long 
time before he could do much more 
than pay the interest on the loan, 
even if he had no more misfortunes. 


He stopped on a bridge which 
crossed the local river. The water be- 
low was dark and grew strangely in- 
viting. He thought how good it would 
be to be quit of the whole mess his 
life was in. But who would look after 
his family? Hell, they would be bet- 
ter off without him. They could go 
back to the farm. There they would 
have plenty to eat at any rate. On 
the impulse he clambered over the 
railing and dropped into the water. 

The next day George Scott, Treas- 
urer of the ABC Credit Union, read a 
news account of Henry’s rescue from 
the river. A passerby had come up 
in time to see Henry leap over and 


had called the police. Henry had come 
to his senses as soon as he hit the 
water and had almost succeeded in 
reaching shore before the rescue 
equipment arrived. The news story 
said something about “worry over 
debts” being the cause of the suicide 
attempt. 

George decided to investigate. He 
went around to the address given in 
the newspaper and found Henry do- 
ing the washing while his wife super- 
vised the operation from a nearby 
chair where she was wrapped in a 
blanket. Henry seemed none the 
worse for his river plunge. 


George was so obviously concerned 
over their plight, and friendly, that 
he soon had them telling him the full 
extent of their problems. Truth to 
tell, they were delighted to find a 
sympathetic person to talk to. 

“Now if you were working at our 
plant the problem would be easy,” 
George said to Henry after they had 
finished. “We have a credit union, 
and a credit union loan would take 
care of you nicely.” 

“What is a credit union?” 

Briefly George explained. 

“Couldn’t we organize one at our 
plant?” 

“Sure you could, and I'll help you. 
But it will probably take a little time 
to get your gang interested and the 
legal formalities complied with. I’m 
afraid before we could get that done, 
brother loan shark would have taken 
one or two husky bites from your 
pocket book. I'd just like to stop him 
from taking any. And I believe I can 
do it, too.” 

George was busier than usual next 
day. First he called five of his friends, 
all of whom were members of his 
credit union and all of whom were 
“old faithfuls.” He told them of Hen- 
ry’s plight and got them to sign a 
loan application for $200 to provide 
Henry with the money he needed to 
pay all his debts and buy a few of 
the clothes his family lacked most. 
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George couldn’t sign, of course, since 
he was a credit union officer. But the 
others took his word that Henry 
would pay. He knew that the moral 
obligation for the loan was his. 

Then he called the credit union 
credit committee together and sold it 
on the idea of making the loan, as an 
extraordinary credit union service. 

Then during the noon hour he went 
around to the office where Henry 
worked and he and Henry had a ses- 
sion with the loan shark. The shark 
did not want to give up the note, and 
he sputtered when it became evident 
that George had no intention of let- 
ting him collect the usurious inter- 
est. He fumed and made threats and 
in general tried the usual bullying 
tactics he found effective on his vic- 
tims. But George soon persuaded him 
that it would not be healthy for him 
to push the matter and that should 
be satisfied to get his money back. 

Then George went over with Henry 
the conditions under which the credit 
union loan had been obtained and 
discussed Henry’s plans with him. 

“Now, don’t worry about the 
thanks”—Henry was practically cry- 
ing with gratitude—“We’ve all prof- 
ited a great deal from our credit un- 
ion, and we are glad to have an 
opportunity to pass on some of the 
benefits we have received. All you 
have to do is pay $10 a month on the 
loan, and in less than two years you'll 
have the whole thing paid. 

“In the meanwhile, we'll have a 
credit union organized at your plant, 
you see if we don’t.” 

And they did. A few days later 
George called to see the manager of 
Henry’s plant. He was immediately 
interested and at once called a meet- 
ing of the employees and gave a warm 
pep talk for credit unions, before he 
introduced George, who gave them 
the detailed information they would 
need concerning a credit union for 
their group. The idea was immedi- 
ately popular; the credit union was 
soon organized. Because of his book- 
keeping experience Henry was made 
treasurer. The credit union grew rap- 
idly and became the pride of both the 
employees and the plant management. 

Henry became absorbed in his cred- 
it union work and was soon known 
as one of the prize treasurers of the 
area. Before long he was drawing a 
salary from the credit union, which 
helped his financial condition consid- 
erably. He also became a leader in 
the local credit union chapter affairs. 

He continually marveled at what 
the credit union meant to him. “To 
think that I had to go take a jump 
in the river to get George O’Malley to 
introduce me to the credit union,” he 
would say. “But it was worth it.” 
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Ben Franklin on 


Influencing People 


These words from Franklin's Au/obiography may well be read by credit 
union people as they prepare for their annual meetings. Many good 
points are no doubt lost in credit union, as well as other, meetings be- 
cause of the ill-considered way they are presented by their proponents. 


Y list of virtues contained at first 

but twelve (1. Temperence; 2. 
Silence; 3. Order; 4. Resolution; 5. 
Frugality; 6. Industry; 7. Sincerity; 
8. Justice; 9. Moderation; 10. Cleanli- 
ness; 11. Tranquility; 12. Chastity); 
but a Quaker friend having kindly in- 
formed me that I was generally 
thought proud; that my pride showed 
itself frequently in conversation; that 
I was not content with being in the 
right when discussing any point, but 
was overbearing and rather insolent, 
of which he convinced me by men- 
tioning several instances; I deter- 
mined ... to cure myself, if I could of 
this vice or folly among the rest, and 
I added Humility to my list, giving an 
extensive meaning to the word. 

I cannot boast of much success in 
acquiring the reality of this virtue, but 
I had a good deal with regard to the 
appearance of it. I made it a rule to 
forbear all direct contradiction to the 
sentiments of others and all positive 
assertion of my own. I even forbade 
myself ... the use of every word or 
expression in the language that indi- 
cated a fixed opinion, such as “cer- 
tainly,” “undoubtedly,” ete, and I 
adopted, instead of them, “I conceive,” 
“TI apprehend,” or “I imagine” a thing 
to be so or so; or it “so appears to me 
at present.” 

When another asserted something 
that I thought an error, I denied my- 
self the pleasure of contradicting him 
abruptly and of showing immediately 
some absurdity in his proposition; and 
in answering I began by observing 
that in certain cases or circumstances 
his opinion would be right, but in the 
presént case there appeared or seemed 
to me some difference, etc. 

I soon found the advantage of this 
change in my manner; the conversa- 
tions I engaged in went on more pleas- 
antly. The modest way in which I 
proposed my opinions procured them 
a readier reception and less contradic- 
tion; I had less mortification when I 
was found to be in the wrong, and I 
more easily prevailed with others to 
give up their mistakes and join with 
me when I happened to be in the right. 

And this mode, which I first put on 
with some violence to natural inclina- 
tion, became at length so easy, and so 


habitual to me that perhaps these fifty 
years past no one has ever heard:a 
dogmatical expression escape me. And 
to this habit (after my character of 
integrity) I think it principally owing 
that I had early so much weight with 
my fellow-citizens when I proposed 
new institutions or alterations in the 
old, and so much influence in public 
councils when I became a member; for 
I was but a bad speaker, never elo- 
quent, subject to much hesitation in 
my choice of words, hardly correct in 
language, and yet I generally carried 
my points. 

In reality there is, perhaps, no one 
of our natural passions so hard to sub- 
due as Pride. Disguise it, struggle with 
it, beat it down, stifle it, mortify it as 
much as one pleases, it is still alive, 
and will every now and then peep out 
and show itself; you will see it, per- 
haps, often in this history; for even if 
I could conceive that I had completely 
overcome it, I should probably be 
proud of my humility. 








You are doing more than produce 
the goods, in a big way. You are also 
fighting war-time inflation and post. 
war depression with regular war bond 
purchases and credit union savings. 
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Why Should I Serve? 


John Credit Union Member thrashes out, with reader’s help, the ques- 
tion “Why should I serve on the board of directors of my credit union?” 


HY should I serve . . . why 
should I serve ... why 
should I—blast it — that 


question has been running through 
my mind all evening, ever since the 
nominating committee of the credit 
union approached me shortly after 
quitting time. They want me to per- 
mit my name to be placed in nomina- 
tion for a vacancy on the board of di- 
rectors. 

“That looks like a lot of dull care 
to me, and for what? There’s no pay 
for this job. As I see it, it’s just more 
responsibility, for no thanks and 
likely as not a lot of abuse. 

“No, I guess this time I'll be smart 
and not get my feet wet. Tomorrow 
I'll tell Bob, the chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, that I have thought 
it over and that my answer is ‘Not 
this time, thank you.’ 

“But then Bob did have some good 
reasons why I should serve, and when 
I think of them, sort of makes me feel 
like a piker not to run. And I keep 
thinking of Don and Jim. Darn it, 
here I go, wrestling with this question 
all over again—ah, I have it—Mr. 
Reader, what would you do? I think 
I'll toss this problem into your lap. 
Perhaps you will help me decide. 


Introducing Myself . 


“Let me tell you a little bit about 
myself. Perhaps it will help you to 
get my slant. I am 39, have a wife and 
three kids. We bought a home 7 years 
ago; the repairs and payments keep 
me humping. I am a machinist in 
the plant on the East end of town; 
been with them 9 years. The dough 
and overtime is good now, for awhile 
we worked 7 days a week. Always 
have got mine the hard way. I don’t 
go much for this helping the other 
guy stuff. When a guy puts in a day 
now he’s glad when the whistle blows. 
He doesn’t feel much like sitting in a 
meeting for another hour or two, 
slugging with the other guy’s prob- 
lems. Once a week I bowl with the 
department’s team in the company’s 
league. Occasionally attend a union 
meeting; get to the show about once 
a week with the wife. When this Ci- 
vilian Defense stuff was hot, I was 
the warden in my block; kinda liked 
it, too. 

“Haven't taken what you'd call any 
special interest in the credit union. 
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Remember now when that guy from 
a thing called a league was here about 
six years ago and helped the boys 
start her. Funny how the only thing 
I remember from what he said was 
that a credit union’s main purpose was 
service. It looked like another skin 
game to me and I told him so. After 
the meeting I again told him it was 
probably a nice recket for him. He 
didn’t get sore either. No, sir; he told 
me all over again how it worked; it 
was exactly the same as he told the 
others. I remember then he told me 
to get active in the credit union and 
to keep looking for the racket. I 
didn’t join them, my money comes too 
hard to be reckless with it. Bill, who 
works on the lathe next to mine, 
served on the first credit committee. 
He asked me several times to join, but 
I always told him I would think it 
over, and did nothing. 

“Once in a while I would see a 
leaflet or poster about the credit un- 
ion but I didn’t join. I didn’t need a 
loan and I had nothing to save in 
those days. 


Don’s Story 


“But I got a jolt one night when 
the wife’s brother was over to the 
house. We were in the back yard, 
smoking and talking. I always liked 
the wife’s brother. He works at the 
plant, too. He’s one of these tough- 
luck guys. Always pays too much for 
what he buys and someone in his 
house is always sick. Somebody al- 
ways seemed after him for money. 
Though I like the guy, I sorta figured 
him to be a deadbeat and always 
bucked any discussion of money with 
him. I didn’t want him to get into 
me for a loan. 

“I don’t remember how we got to 
discussing the credit union; but it 
seems that about six or seven years 
ago when Don’s (that’s the wife’s 
brother) wife nearly checked out with 
their first kid, Don had a lot of hos- 
pital and doctor bills. Special care and 
medicine for the kid took a lot of 
money, too. There used to be a guy 
in Don’s department who would loan 
the fellows $5 for $6 until payday. 
Incidentally, he quit shortly after the 
credit union was organized. He loaned 
Don $200 and although he paid him 
$20 a month, the principal never 
seemed to get smaller; the payments 


seemed to be all used for interest. 
Well, it seems that the director of the 
credit union who works in Don’s de- 
partment somehow or other learned 
of the jam he was in with that blood- 
sucker. 

“He approached Don and told him 
of the credit union and how it gives 
a guy a handle to pull himself out of 
a mess by his own efforts. 

“Don got a loan from the credit 
union and paid off Mr. Shylock. Later 
he got several more loans. Don told 
me that one day when he was making 
a loan payment the credit union treas- 
urer suggested that if Don could do 
so, it would be a good thing if he 
could start to save in the credit un- 
ion. For a long time he could only 
put a quarter in, but the treasurer 
seemed as glad to accept it as if it 
were a million bucks. Don frankly 
said he had never saved a nickel un- 
til the credit union helped him to 
realize that he could. He said when 
the quarters began to total 25 and 
then 50 bucks, he felt like a new man. 
He felt as if he had more of a stake 
in things and that everything wasn’t 
always against him. Funny, too, about 
that time his boss said his work had 
improved and he got a raise. And he 
seemed to get along better with his 
wife and he didn’t find so many rea- 
sons for growling at the kids. Don 
said he got a big kick, when the credit 
union paid him a dividend on his sav- 
ings. ‘Imagine me getting a dividend,’ 
he said, ‘why never in my life have I 
received any of the money they use 
for dividends. What’s more,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I am a part owner of that 
credit union baby. Once a year we 
owners hold a membership meeting 
and I have just as much say as the 
next guy, even though I may have 
only twenty-five bucks in it and he 
has $500. It’s great. Lincoln freed 
the slaves and the credit union is 
freeing us dollar slaves. 


Jim’s Story 

“And I always remember what the 
credit union did for Jim. He was a 
quiet guy, pretty well liked by the 
fellows. He was an electrician. About 
a year before the first treasurer of 
the credit union left the company, Jir 
was elected to the board of directors, 
and then when the treasurer’s position 
was open, the board elected him. He 
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was reluctant to accept, but they con- 
vinced him he could do it. He always 
was a timid guy. Boy, did a change 
come over that fellow! He seemed to 
go right to town. He literally ate, 
drank and slept credit union; it was 
like a religion with him. And the 
credit union’s size and membership 
soon doubled. I asked him one time 
why he did it. He looked at me for a 
moment and said: ‘Why I do it? Well, 
I have always felt that people could do 
things better for themselves, if they 
only tried, but I looked in vain for a 
practical demonstration of this feeling 
until the credit union came along. I 
could go on for hours citing case after 
case where members of this credit 
union have helped themselves—oper- 
ations, births, funerals, homes bought, 
old bills paid, children educated, thrift 
accounts and habits developed. A feel- 
ing that this credit union is theirs and 
that it puts their money to work for 
them not against them. A realization 
that they, the members, and officers, 
average men and women can effi- 
ciently and honestly manage their own 
money, that they no longer need to 
have so called super men do it for 
them. It’s touching to hear the mem- 
bers tell you how it’s mighty comfort- 
able to know that if you need a loan 
you can get it from your own organi- 
zation, without crawling through a 
knothole, and what’s more at an 
honest reasonable rate of interest. 


“IT could go on and on,’” continued 
Jim, ‘but I must also confess that the 
credit union has helped me develop 
knowledges and skills that I never 
dreamed I would ever possess. For 
example, being on the board, has 
taught me how to work with a group, 
how to discuss and develop an idea or 
plan so that we all get behind it and 
put the project over. Since I have 
been a treasurer I have learned how 
to keep a set of books. How to manage 
an organization democratically consti- 
tuted such as a credit union is. I have 
learned how to prepare reports for 
director's meetings and membership 
meeting. I have acquired a working 
knowledge of parliamentary proced- 
ure. I don’t get scared stiff any more 
when I speak to a large group. My 
conception of business practices, of 
credit granting, collections, advertis- 
ing, insurance, bonding, auditing, etc., 
well, it just ain’t what it used to be. 
Oh yes, our credit union participates 
in the chapter activities and we have 
always been a member of our state 
league. I have served as president of 
the chapter and last spring at the 
league’s annual meeting the delegates 
elected me to the league board of 
directors. 


“‘T really never realized until now 
the many grand persons I have be- 
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come acquainted with in credit union 
work or the broadened perspective 
with which I now view things. 

“*You hear much about winning the 
peace,’ concluded Jim, ‘but an honest, 
lasting peace will only be acquired 
when the peoples of the world have 
both economic and political democ- 
racy. You won't have true political 
democracy until you have economic 
democracy. To achieve the better 
world of tomorrow, you and I and all 
of us have got to do something today 
and tomorrow and every day. In a 
credit union you have the combination 
of economic and political democracy. 
Every effort you and I and all of us 
put into operating good sound service 
rendering credit unions, means that 
in our little way we too are building 
for a happier more peaceful tomor- 
row.’ 

“Jim got a big promotion the other 
day; for it seems the boss had been 
watching Jim’s development and told 
him that he had grown into just the 
man he was seeking for the new 
responsible position. 

“Thanks, Mr. Reader, for your help, 
and many thanks to you, Don and Jim. 
You have helped me to decide. You 
opened my eyes to a grand opportu- 
nity, I hope I will not be found want- 
ing. I shall tell Bob that I would be 
extremely happy if the nominating 
committee would accept my name as 
a nominee for the board.” 





What Members Say 


Remarks ef some of our members: 
> “It certainly makes me mad at my- 
self to think I was so bullheaded as to 
miss out on a couple of years of credit 
union membership. I can _ borrow 
money elsewhere, but the credit union 
is better.” 


> “I like to come to the credit union 
because I get personal consideration 
—I’m not just another somebody look- 
ing for a loan.” 


> “We get courteous service here.” 
“The credit union has been a great 
help to me.”—And so it goes from day 
to day.—Tue Crepit UNION PROVIDENT, 
published by N. P. Ry. Fargo Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union. 


$1,000,000 


“One Million Dollars in °43, to help 
our boys to Victory,” was the slogan 
of the Chaco Credit Union, serving 
employees of the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company in Hamilton, Ohio. It 
reached this goal on Armistice Day 
when the bond taking it over the top 
was delivered to Leo Winkler. 

The credit union has 1,800 members, 
$175,000 in assets, and has made loans 
totalling $750,000 since its organization 
in 1938. Cal Skillman is the treasurer. 





Joe Huff. member Columbian Credit Union, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has given more blood 
since 1937 than the average five persons 
contain in their bodies. The 28 quart cans in- 
dicate amount he has given.—’’Acme” photo. 


$5,500,000,000 


$5,500,000,000 is the quota for indi- 
vidual War bond purchases in the 
fourth war loan drive, which will run 
from January 18 to February 15. Al- 
though the drive will only run four 
weeks, all sales made between Jan- 
uary 1, and February 29 will count to- 
ward the individual sales quota. 

The quota set is $200,000,000 in ex- 
cess of actual sales to individuals in 
the third war loan drive last Septem- 
ber. 

The quota set for the entire drive is 
$14.000,000,000. 








To pay all those bills on time, so as 
to save discounts; avoid embarrass- 
ment and worry. A convenient credit 
union loan helped a lot. 
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(Answers on page 23) 





Credit Union Quiz 


In the parentheses followin y eacl 
question are four alternative answers 
Check the one you think correct. Cor- 


rect answers will be found on page 23. 


1. In the United States and Canada 
there are how many credit unions? 
(a—10,432: b—9.981;: c—1),474; d 
13,871.) 


) 


2. Who was the founder of the first 
redit union in North America? (a 
Raiffeisen; b-—-Desjardins: c—Schulz- 
Delitzsch: d Pierre Jay.) 


3. The s ipervisory committee ol a 
credit union i responsible to whom? 
(a—the board of directors; b—the su- 
pervisory authorities; c—Cuna; d—the 
members of the credit union.) 


1. The Federal Credit Union Act, 
making it possible to organize credit 
unions in every one of the United 
States, was passed when? (a—in 1909; 
b—in 1920: c—in 1934; d—in 1933.) 


5. What state passed the first credit 
union act? (a—Washington; b—Mas- 
sachusetts: c—Ohio: d—California.) 


6. The average credit union mem- 
ber’s share account contains how 
much? (a—$92: b—$125: c—$89: d 
$87.) 


7. Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
is an affiliate of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. What is another? 
(a—Cuna Life Insurance Company: 
b—Cunadex Society; c—Cuna Filene 
Association; d—Cuna Supply Cooper- 
ative.) 


8. There are how many credit 
unions in Canada? (a—1,611; b—2,084; 
c-—3,182; d—1,940.) 

9. There are how many credit 


inions in Hawaii? (a—49: b—96: c 
103; d—82.) 

10. Credit unions are organized for 
what two-fold purpose? (a—to fight 
usury and help the little man; b—to 
stop installment buying and encourage 
frugality; c—to regulate borrowing 
and fight the loan shark; d—to pro- 
mote thrift and provide a convenient 
source of low-rate credit.) 
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Membership Drive 
The First Annual International Credit 
Union Membership Drive began on Novem- 
ber 1, 1943 and will end February 15, 1944. 
The goal set for the drive is 500,000 new 
members, which means that each credit 
union should increase its membership on the 

average at least by 12'2 per cent. 





ship had dropped from 39 to 35 per 
cent. Does anyone need a better argu- 
ment for a membership drive than this 
most uncomfortable and uncompli- 
mentary fact that our membership is 
decreasing; that we are reaching in 
existing credit unions only 35 per cent 
of our eligibles? ; 

How are we going to get our mem- 
bers to save more and to get more of 


Why a Membership Drive? 


by Roy F. Bergengren 


ISCUSSING the _ membership 

drive with a crecit union treas- 
urer he asked me: “Why should we 
try to get more members when we 
can’t loan out more than half 
money now?” 

The best way to answer this question 
is by asking him a few. “Is your credit 
union of value to its present mem- 
bers?” If his answer is “yes” then it’s 
logical to conclude that new members 
would get an equivalent value from 
their membership, thereby increasing 
the over-all service of the credit union. 

Then we should ask this doubting 
treasurer: “What is going to be the 
greatest need of average men after the 
war?” He would probably answer 
“Jobs”. Then we would ask him how 
the average of us are going to get 
along betwen the end of the war and 
the resumption of normal manufacture 
after the war and he would almost in- 
evitably answer “Savings.” Then we 
would have him because average sav- 
ings in credit unions are right now 
less than $100 per member. That ob- 
viously ‘isn’t enough and the average 
non-member’s savings are even less 
than average member’s savings. The 
credit union is acknowledged to be the 
best plan ever invented to assist aver- 
age people to accumulate savings. For 
the moment dividends are of no im- 
portance at all. Credit unions are still 
lending hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually for much needed purposes, 
but right now our bigger job is to get 
the people to accumulate enough sav- 
ings so that they will be ready for 
whatever may happen after the war. 

This is the time to be accumulating 
fuel against what may be a consider- 
able cold spell and the fuel which 
alone can be converted into what it 
will take after the war to get read- 
justed—is money. 


our 


SOMETIMES I am impressed with 
the fact that we lower our sights on too 
small provocation. I was looking over 
the 1942 Federal credit union figures 
the other day. The percentage of ac- 
tual membership to potential member- 
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our eligibles saving something? That’s 
the challenge of the New Year. It is a 
challenge to every credit union board 
of directors. 

In the early days I always, in the 
process of organizing a credit union, 
pointed out that the directors were the 
salesmen, that periodic membership 
drives should be initiated with the re- 
sponsibility placed definitely on each 
member of the board to personally 
contact so many eligibles and to sign 
them up. Now I would go a step fur- 
ther and extend this responsibility to 
existing members. It is their job to see 
to it that the benefits of the credit 
union reach more people by going 
after new members. And this can be 
done only by organized, sustained ef- 
fort. It’s a job we all share. 


EVERY NOW AND THEN a credit 
tunion must take account of stock. New 
Year’s is the best day for that because 
New Year’s Day is always an invita- 
tion to a second chance. 

And this stock-taking process should 
bring us back in our thinking to our 
Founder, Edward A. Filene. f knew 
him better than anyone else did. If I 
were asked to point out the most out- 
standing characteristic of this many- 
sided man I would say: “Filene was 
never satisfied. If you had a dozen 
chores to do for him and did eleven of 
them well he would take the eleven 
successes for granted and would be 
bitterly disappointed over the twelfth 
chore.” 

Filene was never interested in yes- 
terday except as we might learn from 
yesterday’s mistakes. If he could visit 
our national office to-day I know that 
he would be disappointed with our 
membership progress. He saw the 
credit union as an instrumentality of 
service to a hundred and thirty mil- 
lion people. We would alibi on the 
grounds that we had done some things 
well and that wouldn’t interest Filene. 

“Don’t bother me with boasting” he 
would say. “The credit union move- 
ment is bound to advance anyway. 
Look to your mistakes. There is need 


for a hundred thousand credit unions 
in the United States and your organi- 
zation job is 10 percent done. You 
alibi on account of the war without 
half appreciating that the American 
people will need the credit union after 
the war as never before. Even your 
existing credit unions reach less than 
half of their eligibles. Your largest 
credit union isn’t reaching a quarter 
of the people eligible to it. Lift your 
sights! Have a membership drive. 
Make every member see his responsi- 
bility to bring in more members. Keep 
driving from now on. Get ready for 
post-war America when the credit 
union will have a prodigious service 
to render to all of the people—not to 
10 per cent of the people inadequately, 
but to all the people adequately.” 

That’s what Filene would say. We 
would be sternly admonished to get on 
with the membership drive; it alone 
would have his blessing. 


What IS the Interest Rate? 


Credit union members often buy 
merchandise on time when it would 
pay them to borrow from the credit 
union enough so that they could pay 
cash. This may even be true where 
there is no quoted “carrying charge,” 
for the merchant may be willing to 
make a reduction from the listed price 
if cash is paid. Smart credit union 
members find it a good idea to ask 
what the charge would be for cash, 
when dealing with credit houses. 

Here is a formula to determine “for 
all practical purposes” what the in- 
terest charge is when all the install- 
ment payments are of equal amounts: 

2mI 

Rate per year —_———— 
B(n-+-1) 

m is the number of payments in 1 
year (12 for monthly payments; 52 for 
weekly payment). I is the total car- 
rying charge, or interest, in dollars; 
B is the unpaid balance at the begin- 
ning of the credit period (the cash 
price less the down payment). n is the 
number of payments, not counting the 
down payment. 

For example, suppose John Doe 
bought on credit for $110 some goods 
which he could have had for $100 cash. 
He paid $10 down and $10 per month. 
m is 12; I is 10; B is 100; and n 
is 10. Inserting these amounts in the 

2x ik x 36 
above formula we have 

100 11 

or 22 per cent which is the approxi- 
mate interest rate John paid, as com- 
pared with the 12 per cent he would 
have paid if he had borrowed the $100 
from his credit union and paid cash 
for the goods. 
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Our Readers Write— 


Mr. Pro Overlooks 


(The following letter from the Sep- 
tember Bripce is the one responded to 
n the letter following it.) 

To the Editor: 

In the discussion on page 166 of the 
July issue regarding patronage divi- 
dends, Mr. Pro overlooks one of the 
fundamental principles of the Roch- 
dale Cooperatives, namely that the 
goods shall be sold at prevailing mar- 
ket prices. If this were so in credit 
unions, i. e. the same interest rate 
charged to borrowers as that charged 
by the loan companies then there 
would be plenty of profits to take care 
of patronage dividends. As it is, how- 
ever, the borrower is already favored 
by a low interest rate and the saver 
in many cases does not get enough in- 
centive in the form of dividends to 
keep him saving. 

If the credit unions were to operate 
as Rochdale Cooperatives and return 
all the profits to the consumers, i. e., 
the borrowers, there would be no 
savers and the necessary funds would 
have to be obtained from the banks. 
This is what the small loan companies 
do, and they make a lot of money, so 
it would probably be a feasible modus 
operandi, but it would defeat one of 
the major purposes of the credit union 
movement, the inculcation of habits of 
thrift and the opportunity for main- 
taining these habits among its mem- 
bers. 

It is my personal opinion that in 
the majority of cases the financial 
benefits of the credit unions are too 
largely reaped by the borrowers now. 
In our own case the shareholders are 
getting less than they would from War 
Bonds held to maturity.—Very truly 
yours, David B. Andrews, President, 
General Airline Employees F.C.U., 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Also Overlooks 


To the Editor: 

In your September issue your cor- 
respondent on Rochdale cooperatives 
and credit unions above ) 
overlooks 

He overlooks the fact that “selling 
at market prices” is not one of the co- 
operative principles, as they are enu- 
merated by the International Cooper- 
ative Alliance: 

Open membership 

. Democratic control 

. Dividend on purchases 

. Limited interest on capital 
. Cash trading 


(see also 


Ul & whe 


6. Political and religious neutrality 
7. Promotion of education 


“Market prices” is almost always the 
best policy, but is sometimes for good 
reasons disregarded among the best 
cooperatives, including the Scandi- 
navian. 

Credit Unions are so far Rochdale 
cooperatives, that they even go so far 
as to imitate their follies. 

There are very many cooperatives, 
including those in England and Scot- 
land who pay more for their capital 
than they need to. This is a mistake 
that credit unions and cooperatives 
make which private financiers do not 
make. I cannot imagine the heads of a 
brokerage house offering five per cent 
interest on bonds when it knows it can 
sell them all at two per cent. But that 
is what credit unions do by a vote of 
their membership. But in this matter 
it must be said for the members that 
there are others more at fault than 
they. They are misled by their direc- 
tors. The members are usually mostly 
uninterested in dividends, while the 
directors act as if not service but divi- 
dends were the measure of their suc- 
cess. 

How Low Is Low? 


It is true as the letter says, the bor- 
rower is already favored by a low in- 
terest rate. But how low is low? I 
thought we went into business to give 
the borrower the lowest rate we could 
give. Aren’t most of us charging the 
ceiling price of one per cent per 
month? How then can we call the rate 
low, when we charge all we can under 
the law? 

Since when did the rate of dividends 
have very much to do with saving, or 
the incentive to it? I wonder whether 
the treasurers will tell us what really 
happens. I think they will say that a 
high rate draws large investors like 
flies, and very few savers. And then 
the board has two alternatives: Either 
cut the rate, or cut the capital. To cut 
the capital is to stop people at a certain 
point in their saving progress. This is 
to go against our primary purpose as 
credit unions. Some do a little of both, 
and find it is not enough. The only 
real remedy is to cut the rate of divi- 
dends, and let the share capital rise as 
high as we can get it to, for aren’t we 
preparing for a rainy day? 

Banks have been steadily reduc- 
ing interest on deposits for ten years. 
And deposits have been steadily rising 
for ten years. Does this indicate any- 


thing to us amateur bankers? Or are 
we among the blind who will not see? 


The banks have been working in 
many ways toward safer deposits. 
They learned their lesson. Are we 
making our credit unions stronger or 
weaker when we take funds out of 
undivided profits for dividends? 

People will save without any divi- 
dends at all. They do not save for divi- 
dends or interest. Who would walk 
long distances, to a bank, stand in line 
for a half hour, and walk back again, 
just for the sake of interest? In twelve 
months a man who had done that 24 
times would earn today less than $1.50 
on $300 in savings. At one per cent, 
starting January 5 and July 5, he 
would receive exactly $1.50 on the $50 
he had on deposit on July 5. So he 
would have 6%c per trip. These are 
facts. People do deposit regularly, and 
they do receive 1 per cent or less these 
days and they certainly are less than 
shrewd if they do it all for 6%4c for 
each trip to the bank. 


Credit Unions Safer 


I believe they do it because they 
feel the bank is both the safest and the 
most convenient place for their money. 


I would remind the gentleman that 
credit unions are a safer place, (con- 
sider their record in March, 1933). 
They are a more convenient place (on 
the grounds of their place of employ- 
ment or at their church or union). 
And they are a better place, because 
they are doing a more humane and 
charitable service with their funds. 


I believe we must educate our mem- 
bers to these simple facts. I believe we 
have been mislead by dreamers who 
are always self-assured and ready to 
tell us what people will or will not do. 
You and I know as credit union .of- 
ficers what as a matter of fact they 
really are doing. The problem is one 
of education rather than dividends. .. . 

I would ask the writer to think this 
matter over. In teaching members to 
expect dividends are we _ teaching 
them habits or thrift, that is of saving 
for a worthier and larger purpose 
what they themselves have earned? 
Or are we going back to the philos- 
ophy of ’28 and ’29 and building up 
hopes of getting rich without work? 

When the day comes that credit 
unions use all their energies to really 
teach the habits of thrift, they will 
need no crutch of dividends to lean on. 
Dividends do not make it possible to 
“maintain the habit of thrift.” If they 
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do then they fail where we need them 
most, today. Because this year will be 
a low-dividend one, and in no year in 
history have we had such need to save, 
to prevent inflation, and to live when 
the lean years come. Dividends this 
year show themselves for what they 
are, a snare and a delusion. 

The real “financial benefits reaped 
by the borrowers,” are both the biess- 
ing of credit, when it will help, and 
the learning of the habit of thrift, 
where the credit union is wise enough 
to teach it. 


Interest Paid a Loss 


And these are moral human bene- 
fits rather than financial. Otherwise 
there are no “financial benefits,” but a 
financial loss. The loss is the interest 
paid. The loss is less than with other 
lenders. But just because it is a small- 
er loss does not make it a benefit, any 
more than a crime by being a small 
one, becomes a virtue. We are impos- 
ing a financial loss, and a moral gain. 
We are teaching the borrower to get 
ahead, and charging him one per cent 
a month for lessons. 

This is a cheap thing to do, in two 
different ways. And some day the 
credit unions of America will wake up 
to the fact that they are more than 
banks, they are educational institu- 
tions as well, and will take pride in 
their prowess as educators, rather than 
in the cheap little nickel and dime 
business of dividends and interest. 

Your correspondent says that in his 
case the shareholders are getting less 
than the holders of war bonds, and I 
would remind him that the holders of 
war bonds are getting less than the 
holders of Liberty Bonds got, because 
we have come a long way in our think- 
ing since then. And his shareholders 
deserve less because they do not have 
to tie up their money for ten years, 
but for one or less. 


And even if they got no dividends 
at all, they still have a safe place for 
their money, where they can leave it, 
and forget it, and have a good night’s 
sleep. They have a convenient place, 
where they can leave it and get it 
again any time, just a few steps from 
their work or their church and where 
they mostly do not wait in line. They 
have a dignified place, run on an effi- 
cient system, and an obliging treasurer 
who gets less then he is worth, and 
considers it part of his pay if he can 
help his fellow men. They have a 
board that gives its time and earnest 
thought, while the members are bowl- 
ing or otherwise seeking relaxation. 

And I believe American working- 
men appreciate these things, and are 
not half as anxious for a dollar or two 
in dividends as their officers imagine 
they are.... 
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If you want my experience, I will 
say that I know of credit unions who 
have paid no dividends for three years, 
and they have increased their assets 
faster than some which paid 5 and 6 
per cent. This is not imagination nor 
theory, nor “what people will do.” 
Those are facts. Don’t ask me how 
they did it. I think directors have 
much to learn in learning the facts. 
The “hows” and “whys” can come 
later. 

In conclusion, let us put it this way: 
If you are in this thing for profit, drop 
your charter and go into business as 
the “Rensselaer Finance Corpora- 
tion,” and charge the limit and make 
some real money, and I will respect 
you as a good business man. If you 
are in this thing to help the borrower 
with brotherly advice and a low in- 
2rest rate, then forget dividends and 
get busy thinking up ways to help him 
and I will respect you even more as 
“one who loves his fellowman.” 


Get Down to Business 


But when you go into business as a 
credit union to help your fellowman 
and get him an interest rate as low as 
possible, then get down to business 
and do that service, and don’t be 
wasting your time over nickel and 
dime dividends, which will mostly go 
to the large shareholder who will not 
even so much as give up an evening to 
come to the annual meeting and vote 
them to himself. (Presidents and an- 
nual meeting committees, say am I 
right or wrong.) 

We are in this thing for service. We 
have the opportunity to render service 
to the tune of a hundred million dol- 


a 


they run them well. 


fee: one dollar). 
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What Does Tommy Like to Do? 


Tommy likes to do, so the saying says, what Tommy does well. 
Just so credit union owners (from the presidents to the newest 
of new members, including you) like to runcredit unions when 


A tool to help them (to help you) do this is this magazine THE 
BRIDGE. It brings the benefit of expert technical advice, and 
the successful experiences of many credit unions. 


At this time, then—if you have not already done so—won't 
you join the growing number of Bridge subscribers (annual 


You will find it personally worthwhile and your support will 
help us make each issue increasingly valuable. 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


lars. Let’s grow up and quit boasting 
of small amounts like dividends, that 
very few except the officers care about 
anyway. We are too big for that brand 
of cheapness. When are we going to 
wake up to the fact of our real impor- 
tance and opportunity? I hope this 
year of high assets and low loan bal- 
ances will be the year we will learn. 
I remain yours for better and better 
credit unions, that is financial Roch- 
dale cooperatives—(Rev.) M. E. 
Cummings, St. Joseph’s (Collinwood) 
Parish FCU, Cleveland, Ohio. 


We in North Carolina 


To the Editor: 

.... 1 wish to compliment you on 
your splendid articles which have been 
recently appearing in THe Brince and 
assure you that I am “putting in a 
plug” for THe Brince whenever pos- 
sible. We in North Carolina feel that 
Tue Brince is one of the finest con- 
tributions to the credit union move- 
ment in America—D. R. Graham, su- 
perintendent Credit Union Division, 
North Carolina Dept. of Agriculture. 


New Credit Unions 


Ontario led in the number of credit 
unions chartered in November with 3, 
according to reports received by Cuna. 
Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, and Missouri, 
and Ohio each accounted for 2, with 
the following states following along 
with 1 each: California, Georgia, Loui- 
siana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Saskatchewan. 

In all 20 charters were granted. 
Three liquidations made the net gain 
17. 
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WHERE THE FUEL GOES 





A HEAVY BOMBER cruising 
at a speed of 250 m.p.h. may 
use 200 gallons of gasoline in 
one hour. 
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Owl 
Wise Men Say— 
>» Economy makes happy homes and 
sound nations. Instill it deep —George 
Washington. 
> Teach economy. That is one of the 
first and highest virtues. It begins with 
saving money.—Abraham Lincoln. 
> Economy more means saving 
money than it means spending money. 
It means spending or saving, 
whether time or money, or anything 
else, to the best possible advantage. 
John Ruskin. 
> Credit unions destroy apathy, which 
is the opiate of democracy—The Hon- 
orable Gordon S. Wismer, Attorney 
General for British Columbia. 
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“Your credit union is proud of you 
and is trying with all its might to back 
you up on the home front. In addition 
to buying and selling war bonds, we 
are helping our members fight infla- 
tion now and depression later with 
strong thrift programs. Then, too, we 
are helping them stay on the job, and 
work their hardest, with loans to take 
care of emergencies and real needs.” 
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$1 In; $2.77 Out 


For every dollar requested on credit 
union loan application, the applicants 
have at least $2.77 borrowed from 
other loan agencies. 

This is the conclusion of Dr. D. E. 
Warner, writing in the Texas Credit 
Union League Bulletin, in an analysis 
of a summary made of 100 consecutive 
loan applications received by a Texas 
credit union. 

Of these applications, 17 percent 
showed no outstanding debts. Each 
of the remaining 83 percent showed 
from one to nine outside debts (made 
with banks, installment firms, doctors, 
hospitals, loan sharks, and _ indi- 
viduals). 

Aiter noting that the outside debts 
amounted to $2.77 for each credit 
union loan dollar applied for, Dr. 
Warner continued: 

“The $2.77 average in my opinion 
is an understatement. Some borrow- 
ers believe they should not be re- 
quired to report certain kinds of debts. 
Others believe they should not be 
required to report any debts when 
they furnish collateral for the credit 
union loan. Others with a large list 
of creditors just forget to record all 
their debts. Outside debt reports are 
unpaid balances and the applications 
are for the full amount of the original 
loan. 


“I am not acquainted with the 100 
individual borrowers but believe them 
to be average credit union people. 
If that is correct I believe we are safe 
in assuming that the borrowers of 
many other credit unions carry 
marked amounts of debts with out- 
side agencies. 

“Many times prior to Regulation 
W my attention was called to outside 
borrowings. As I recall, without any 
assembled records, those outside bor- 
rowings ranged from 5 to 10 times the 
amount of the borrower's credit union 
loan, with an extreme case where the 
credit union loan was $150 and out- 
side debts, $2,800. 

* ...1I1 find that most outside true 
interest rates range from 16 to 85 
percent or higher with a_ probable 
average between 30 and 42 percent. 
Many ‘respectable racket’ rates have 
gone up materially under Regula- 
tion W. 

“Right now many a credit union 
would have a grand and glorious feel- 
ing if it could take over 50 percent of 
the loans its members carry with out- 
side agencies. With so many loans go- 
ing to outside agencies at higher rates 
and less service, just what is wrong? 
My broad answer is that the credit 
union movement has not been sold 
to the members in a big way.” 
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Mrs. Frances Buss, teller of the Kearney & 
Trecker Credit Union, West Allis, Wisconsin, 
pointing to a poster in which her credit union 
features the car-card advertisement being car- 
ried in 414 Milwaukee County street cars and 
buses under the sponsorship of the Milwau- 
kee credit union chapter. 


It’s a fact that— 


> Dollar bills equivalent to the total 
assets of credit unions in the United 
States, if laid end to end would reach 
around the world, and 2! times across 
the country. 


» If those were ten dollar bills, they 
would reach from New York to San 
Francisco and out into the Pacific 
Ocean 115 miles. 


> In El Salvador the supervisory com- 
mittee of their thrift and loan cooper- 
atives is known as “La Junta de Vigil- 
ance” (The Board of Vigilance). 


> The top ten states and provinces in 
the number of credit unions are IIli- 
nois, 841; New York, 823; Ohio, 671: 
Pennsylvania, 638; Quebec, 610; Wis- 
consin, 598; Massachusetts, 563; Cali- 
fornia, 473; Texas, 414; and Missouri, 
397. 
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“Not 12 Per Cent, But 42” 


Anthony Lehner, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Bureau, tells the story of 
a farmers’ meeting at which the or- 
ganization of a credit union was being 
discussed. 

When he learned that credit unions 
commonly charged a net interest rate 
of 12 per cent per year, one well to-do 
farmer spoke up, “I don’t believe there 
is a farmer in this territory who pays 
12 per cent. If he does, he won’t stay 
on his farm very long.” 

At a later meeting the man was 
asked, “Mr. Brown, what would you 
think if we would tell you that there 
are 154 of your neighbors who are 
paying—not 12 per cent, but 42 per 
cent, for money they need so desper- 
ately in their farming operations?” 
(They had referred to recorded chat- 
tel mortgages which revealed that 
these neighbors had pledged tools, 
equipment, and livestock for 42 per 
cent loans amounting to from $50 to 
$300.) 

“I simply would not believe it,” Mr. 
Brown snapped back. But after being 
shown the evidence he exclaimed, 
“By Jove, if that is the condition in 
our country, it is high time that we do 
something about it. Perhaps the credit 
union is the answer.” 

“And it was!” Mr. Lehner concludes. 
“Although Mr. Brown’s financial posi- 
tion was such that he did not have to 
worry about the credit union as a 
source of credit for himself, he be- 
came one of its staunchest supporters, 
because he saw in it as valid a com- 
munity project as his farm supply 
co-op is, of which he is a director.” 
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DO VOUR PART TO ENFORCE PRICE CEHINGS 


Know the ceiling and refuse to pay 
more. Careless buying gives the black 
marketeer an advantage and makes it 
hard for your honest merchant to keep 
prices down. If you're overcharged, ask 
for a receipt and go to your War Price 
and Ration Board. 














Cuna Supply Cooperative’ 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


*W hat is Cuna Supply Cooperative? 


>» IN 1936 credit unions, through their state leagues, 
organized their own supply cooperative. Through it 
they undertook to produce or obtain their own sup- 
plies, designed to meet their precise needs, at the low- 
est possible cost. Starting on borrowed capital, their 
cooperative now has a net worth of over $35,000-— 
with a plentiful stock of operating and promotional- 
educational aids designed especially for credit union 
service. 


» This stock includes: all state forms . . . all federal 
forms .. . all forms required by Regulation W ... 
Cunadex . . . interest calculators . . . dividend calcu- 
lators and work sheets . . . blotters . . . posters (of 
which the above is one) . . . payroll and passbook in- 
serts ... war bond envelopes . . . Victory buttons . . . 
bookmatches . . . leaflets... pamphlets . . . books .. . 
literature racks. 


> Your credit union can benefit from this cooperative 
endeavor by ordering its supplies from your state 


league if it stocks them, or directly from 


Cuna Supply Cooperative, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
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WARNING 


Don’t MAKE THIS » 
CosTLy MISTAKE » 








YOUR CALENDAR OF TAX DATES 


Even though your empioyer is now with- 
holding your Pay-As-You-Go Tax, you 





tion and pay ‘4; 
forgiven tax. 


Sept. 
of 1944 tax. If 
ration, pay 2 0 





pay ¥2 of un- 


‘June 15, 1944—Pay 4 of 1944 
tax. If needed, correct 1944 dec- 
laration and adjust payment. 
15, 1944—Pay '/, balance 
ou correct decla- 
new balance. 


Dec. 15, 1944—Pay balance of 
1944 tax; file any amended dec- 
laration. 


To Act Correctiy On Thése 
Dates, You Will Need This Book 


Dec. 15, 1943—Correct Sept. MUST NOT FAIL to file an Income Tax Re- 
15 declaration. Pay balance of 
1943 tax as estimated. turn. Learn what steps to take right now: 
Mar. 15, 1944—File 1943 re- 
turn, pay tax; file 1944 declara- 


ON’T think Pay-As-You-Go has solved all 
D your Income Tax problems! They’re more 
complicated than ever! Good Catch! Even if you 
didn’t have to file declarations in September or 
December, you myst file a return on March 
15th. You may have extra taxes to pay—or less 
1942-43 tax than you think. There may be legal 
deductions you do not know about. More than 
ever before, you NEED this book! 








YOUR 


INCOME TAX 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED TAX GUIDE— OVER 5,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


Tells EACH and EVERY de- 
ou are justly 
which your 
blank does not tell you 


ductions to which 
entitled, many o 
@ tax 


about. 
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95 Steps to Take Before 
the End of This Year; 
Legal Alternatives Which 
May Reduce Your Taxes. 
192 Legitimate Deduc- 
tions Which May 
Be Made by Salaried Peo- 


ple. 
176 Items You May Ex- 
clude from Gross 


Income. 
Legitimate Deduc- 


117 tions Basedon 


Household Expenses. 


4 Different Federal 
Taxes Deductible by 
An Individual. 


1 Items That Are 
NOT Deductible. 

257 Deductions Which 

May Be Made If 

You Are Engaged in a 

Trade, Business or Pro- 


fession. 

73 Types of Compensa- 
tion, Dividends or 

Interest That Are Not Tax- 

able or Where Tax May Be 

Deferred. 


93 Changes During 1943 
Caused by Statutes, 
Rulings, Decisions. 


Special Sections For: 


Your Own State Income 
Tax. 


Mem bers of Armed Forces, 
Hasebands and Wives, 
Farmers. 





THIS BOOK TELLS YOU. 
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Tells how to prepare your income tax 
return QUICKLY and CORRECTLY ... 


?. thus avoiling future assessments, pen- 
alties and interest charges. 


HE new Pay-As-You-Go Plan is full of difficulties. 

Penalties for incorrect reporting run up to 10%. 
You must consider the Victory Tax, amount withheld, 
amount already paid, amount forgiven (and when to 
pay the unforgiven remainder). 


“YOUR INCOME TAX” by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., 
is the BIGGEST SELLING guide for keeping taxes 
at the proper level! So understandable that FIVE 
MILLION PEOPLE have found it indispensable. So 
authoritative that Internal Revenue officers use it! 


The New 1944 Edition—now ready—gives you the A-B-C’s of Pay- 
As-You-Go in such clear, simple instructions you can’t go wrong. All 
about payments, declarations, withholdings, deductions, forgiven 
taxes Complete tables show taxes you must pay for both 1942 and 
1943. Guide to every line on your 1944 income tax blank! Tells the 
particular deductions for all leading types of occupations—laborer , 
office worker, doctor, engineer, executive, farmer, government em- 
ployee —312 in all! 


You Need This Book NOW 


This $1 book saves your time, helps you pay your correct tax, avoid 
later assessments. Shows the tax procedure you are legally required 


ONLY to follow, tax deductions you are legally entitled to 
take; prepares your returns quickly, correctly; keeps 
8 00 taxes down to proper amount; saves you and your gov- 
ernment costly delays, adjustments. 
—— 
Gives many steps you can take right now that will 
Includes save you time, labor, perhaps considerable money! Re- 
FREE reports 


member this year you can’t “put it off” until March 
15: TAXPAYING IS NOW A YEAR-ROUND PROP.- 
OSITION! Mail coupon below for this book NOW! 


of tax law 
changes up 
to March 15, 
1944 


| CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me copies of the New 1944 Edition of “YOUR 

| INCOME TAX" at $1.00 each. I am enclosing remittance herewith | 
| | 
| | 
! Name | 
| PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
| | 
| Address | 
| | 
| | 
! City State | 

a) 





Coming Fyents 


February 12-13—Cuna Mutual In- 
surance Society Board of Directors 


meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, New York. 
March 4—Ontario League annual 


meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


March 25—Kentucky League annual 
meeting, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville. 


May 12-13—-Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society annual meeting, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

May 20-21—Wisconsin League an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee. 





Teachers’ Need Great 


Teachers have a special need for 
credit unions. This is one of the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the follow- 
ing startling statistics published in 
Tue Put Detta Kappan, professional 
educational journal. 

Forty teachers in every hundred— 
about 360,000—were paid less than 
$1,200 for the school year 1942-43. 
Nearly 8 in every 100—68,000 in all— 
were paid less than $600 for the past 
school year. 

Low salaries for teachers are typ- 
ical in the Southern states but they are 
by no means limited to that region. At 
least 169,000 of the teachers receiving 
less than $1,200 last year were outside 
of the Southeastern and Southwestern 
states; 15,000 receiving less than $600 
a year were likewise in states other 
than the Southern states. 

There were about 61,000 Negro 
teachers in Southeastern and South- 
western states where schools are se- 
gregated and salaries differentiated. 
About 53,000 of these Negro teachers 
were paid less than $1,200 per year; 
about 30,000 were paid less than $600 
a year. 

Only two of the 48 states (and the 
District of Columbia) report that no 
teachers were paid less than $1,200 for 
the year. Nearly 15,000 teachers in 
Pennsylvania, 23 per cent, were paid 
less than $1,200. The percentage is 
even higher in Illinois, where about 
30 per cent, or some 14,000 teachers, 
received less than $1,200. 

Twenty-six of the 48 states em- 
ployed teachers at less than $600 a 
year. In Mississippi and Arkansas half 
or more than half of the entire teach- 
ing staff were paid less than $600 a 
year. In Maine, every sixth teacher 
was paid less than $600. More than 
4,500 teachers in Kansas—one in five 
for the state—received less than $600 
for the year’s work. 
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Three Questions 


When should I depend upon my 
credit union savings? 


It is generally agreed that credit 
union savings should be accumulated 
to take care of all short term needs and 
desires which cannot be provided for 
out of current income, and which can 
wait until sufficient funds are saved 
without causing the credit union mem- 
ber injury or undue discomfort. For 
example, vacation funds, Christmas 
funds, clothing funds and, in fact, all 
foreseeable expenses are best pro- 
vided for by credit union savings. All 
non-essentials—luxuries «and semi- 
luxuries—should come from current 
funds, or savings, or not obtained. 


When should I depend upon credit 
union loans? 

It is thought wise to use credit union 
loans whenever funds are immediately 
needed for health or personal effi- 
ciency, and when savings therefore 
are not available. For example, loans 
to provide needed medical attention, 
needed or desirable education, needed 
or desirable tools, are good loans. A 
loan to provide weatherstripping for 
the house and thereby cut down heat 
bills would fall in this category. As 
would a loan to a housewife to replace 
a broken down washing machine. 


When should I depend upon savings 
in war bonds? 

All possible funds should without 
doubt be placed in war bonds after 
adequate, but no more than adequate, 
provision is made for current and im- 
minent needs—to provide for the 
country’s (your) urgent needs, and 
for your post war plans (for a house, 
a new car, a new radio, new refriger- 
ator, new stove, or what-have-you). 


Credit Union Quiz Answers 

Here are the answers to the Credit 
Union Quiz on page 16: 1—c; 2—b; 
3—d; 4—c; 5—b; 6—a; 7—d; 8—a; 
9—b; 10-4. 


Cross Word Puzzle Answers 
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You don t know 
how rich you are! 


You own a credit union. 


That means that you own your own bank—a place where 
you can go when you need money at low rates; a place where 
you can save as little as a quarter a week. 


That means that you own your own insurance company— 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, where you can 


Insure your loans against death or disability: if 
you die or are disabled before your loan is paid, 
CUNA Mutual pays it for you, freeing your fam- 
ily, your co-makers, your estate. 


Insure your savings: (If you die, every dollar you 
have deposited in your credit union is matched 
with a dollar from CUNA Mutual. (Decreasing 
benefits on deposits made after age 55.) 


Obtain individual life insurance contracts for 
yourself and members of your family offering 
permanent protection at a fair premium cost. 


Tues things give you a security that no one but a credit 
union member can have. 


Write for our free leaflets on 
Loan Protection * Life Savings Insurance 
Individual Life Contracts 


Aa 


CUNA Mervat Tyee 


Madison, Wisconsin 











SEF ULNESS 


comes from easily changed control 











Srop Bars — which control the 
functioning of National Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machines 
—can be changed in less than a 
minute to permit use of the ma- 
chine for any number of different 
accounting jobs. 


a 


MASY 


CASH REGISTERS + ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


_ Our factory at Doyton, Ohio, 
‘wav proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" 
SS with three stors & & *& for “un- 


ceasing excellence” in the production of precision 
instruments and other war materiel. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON 9, OHIO 


344 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





